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PREFACE. 


MAGAZINE which has 

appeared with unvaried 
punctuality, every month, 
for one hundred and thirty- 
eight years, should have 
some very good reason for 
issuing a special address. 
It might, without presump- 
tion, regard itself as one 
of the institutions of the 
country, and to any sugges- 
tion for self-assertion might 
reply with guis vituperavit ? 
“To implore the Candour of the Publick to a Work so well 
received would expose us to the Imputation of affected Modesty 
or insatiable Avarice. To promise the Continuance of that 
Industry, which has hitherto so generally recommended us is 
at least unnecessary, since from that alone can we expect the 
Continuance of our Success. To criticize the Imitations of our 
Magazine would be to trample on the Dead, to disturb the Dying, 
or Encounter the Stillborn. To recommend our Undertaking by 
any Encomiums of our own would be to suppose that Mankind 


have hitherto approved it without knowing why. And to mention 
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our Errors or Defects would be to do for our Rivals what they have 
never yet been able to do for themselves.” These were our 
remarks in January 1740, and they were placed on paper by the 
pen of one of our most valued and constant contributors, the late 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, then Mr. Johnson only, and in his fifth year 
of authorship. It may be thought that the self-assertion to which 
we have alluded was not very imperfectly illustrated in the passage 
which we reprint from the preface to our tenth volume, but when 
we find ourselves, one hundred and twenty-eight years later, again 
issuing a preface, it may also be thought that our admirable and 
defiant contributor had good grounds for believing in our solidity. 
Mr. Johnson was as right m predicting the stability of Zhe Gentie- 
man’s Magazine as he was in predicting the instability of Mylne’s 
Bridge at Blackfriars. 

As the event of the day, we have recorded Dettingen, and we 
have recorded Magdala. We have reported the proceedings at four 
Coronations of British Sovereigns—very distant be the day when we 
must register a fifth. Fielding and Smollett have taken us in—so 
have Thackeray and Dickens. We have had pleasure in affording 
our readers new pieces from the pens of Gray and Mason, and we have 
had pleasure in calling their attention to the new poems of Tennyson 
and Browning. We noted the repeal of the act against Conjuration, 
Witchcraft, and Dealing with Evil and Wicked Spirits, and we have 
noted Michael Faraday’s demolition of the tricks of the Spirit 
Rappers. Our reporters attended the execution of Lord Lovat 
and of Lord Ferrers, and wrote us graphic accounts thereof, and we 
witness the abolition of public executions in Queen Victoria’s 
kingdom. Emphatically let us say that we have not the remotest idea 
of cancelling such a pedigree as is set out in the mention of those 
names and facts. The new number, to which these lines are pre- 
fixed, is another link in the long chain that reaches back to “ Edward 
Cave at St. John’s Gate.” We give up no jot of the Urbanian 
Succession, the Johnsonian Prescription. 

But if the man who is not educating himself to the last hour of his 
life is a fool, the magazine whose life has doubled the allotted span 
of man’s, will, in refusing to obey the signs of the times which it re- 
cords, display that which is not wisdom. It is no longer desirable, it 
is indeed scarcely possible, for a monthly magazine to comprise the 
features which, when periodical literature was scant and bad, the pro- 
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moters of Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine not unsuccessfully sought to 
present. 

Politics, Science, Art, have been beckoned to more removed 
ground, each has its many able organs, and each requires a diffuse- 
ness and an exactitude which are impossible in a miscellany, No 
politician would now be satisfied with such an Essence of Parliament 
as Mr. Johnson contributed to our columns, and the rlurgo Dyber 
and the Hurgo Rellsuls, and the Clinabs Dasridra and Gonstlad each 
speaks almost every night of debate as much as we could give to the 
entire Senate of Lilliput. The learned societies are admirably at- 
tended to by learned editors with special endowments, and that 
department of literature which is called criticism is represented 
almost to excess. Therefore we abandon work which we could not 
perform to advantage. But we believe that we see plenty of other 
work ready to our hand. 

The mottoes with which Zhe Gentleman's Magazine started were 
two. On our old title page is an elegant nosegay, and an elegantly 
ruffled hand holds the flowers, to which the words £ Pluribus Unum 
apply. A mighty and glorious nation, much younger than ourselves ; 
and whose rise we chronicled, by no means affectionately, has made 
those words sacred. To the second motto we propose to adhere to a 
certain extent. It is—Prodesse et Delectare. But if there be any didactic 
flavour in the phrase, Mr. Johnson, in Elysium, will forgive us for 
disclaiming the intention of “ profiting” our readers save in the 
most indirect way. We propose to adopt that thoroughly English 
principle which our best statesmen apply to political change—we 
intend to improve by development. We mean to try to make Zhe 
Gentleman’s Magazine what a clear-headed author like Johnson, and 
a shrewd man of business like Cave, would have sought to make it 
had they lived in the present year from the building of the City of 
London. We thus claim all the benefit of our splendid pedigree, 
while we avoid the non-wisdom of endeavouring to live on tradition. — 
We hope—unlike the hero of Mr. Johnson’s friend, Savage, 


**To build ‘and’ boast a generous race.” 


We propose to exclude notice of no subject that should interest a 
Gentleman, and a glance at our new exterior will show that our range 
is not designed to be a limited one. We do not attempt to define 


our intentions, beyond saying that we shall endeavour to have the 
B2 
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best subjects treated in the best manner, and that minor matters 
will be dealt with in no perfunctory or conventional way. We hope 
not only to be readable, ‘but to be read. The contributors who assist 
us at the outset are not those whose acquaintance the public has to 
make, and we trust to reinforce them with many others whose valuable 
co-operation is promised. And, as in our old days, we shall be 
happy to hear of Volunteers, who shall be fairly tested by our 
standard, and if not enlisted shall be civilly dismissed. 

There is a quotation about protesting too much, and we have no 
intention that it should be applied to ourselves. But it contains a 
word which is very germane to the matter. This is the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. We intend it should be also a Magazine for The Lady. 
We are something too old to blush, but we are bound to allow that 
some hundred years ago, we occasionally got a little more Rabelaisian 
—or so—than was quite decorous, and our friend Mr. Johnson’s 
Virtuous articles did now and then appear in company with epigrams 
not exactly suggestive of virtue. We were not coarser than our time, or 
we should not have prospered. But other times, other manners. We 
are not, however, going to be prudish and priggish. We shall certainly 
not publish a single paper intended “ for ladies only,” for the singular 
good reason that we know it would be read by nobody at all. But— 
to refer to our exterior once more—it will be seen that the tastes of 
those whom Mr. Mill calls Persons will be heeded, and we have 
made arrangements for certain Fiction from pens that have won 
golden opinions from all sorts of Persons. 

It is something late to speak of the price of a publication to those 
who have it in their hands. In further obedience to the signs, we 
have re-arranged the taxation which is to support the undertaking, 
and we rely upon extension of area to make up for diminution of 
«mpost. 

Protestations may be tolerated as Amenities, but will be remem- 
bered as Impertinencies, unless illustrated by adequate Accomplish- 
ment. Indicated in sesquipedalian polysyllable, or put in shortest 
Saxon, this must end every honest preface of promises. It shall end 
the preface in which we promise to put honest work into the New 
Series of Zhe Gentleman's Magazine. 





NOT IN SOCIETY. 





CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCES MR. BAILEY AND THE STRANGER IN VELVETEEN. 


ve hy R. RICHARD BAILEY is a clerk in Robinson’s 
$-Sp, bank. Robinson's is conveniently situated between 
the busy East and the fashionable West. The eye 
that is permitted to run down the index of its 
ledgers will recognise many names well known in both those quarters 
of the metropolis. And if it should ever be admitted that London 
has a north and south in addition to the points of the compass 
already indicated, they will not be found unrepresented in the 
works which form the principal study of the clerks at Robinson’s, 
5 Mr. John Bailey, Richard’s father, was the son of a tradesman in 
the town of Northampton, and had come to London some thirty 
years before the date at which this story opens, to commence life as 
a clerk in a wholesale drapery establishment in Watling Street. 

The house had risen, and Mr. Bailey’s fortunes had risen with it, 
until, in his present position of senior clerk and junior partner, he 
received sufficient remuneration to enable him to rent “ that spacious. 
residence, No. 13, Uttoxeter Square, Islington.” 

Some three years since, Richard had been transferred from the 
commanding position of head boy of the Balls Pond Proprietary 
Grammar School to the less eminent, but more remunerative, situa- 
tion of junior clerk at Robinson’s. The head master had been 
anxious that Richard should go to Oxford, to which course there 
was an additional incentive in the shape of an exhibition of thirty 
pounds per annum recently instituted by the committee of the 
B. P. P. G.S. But Mr. Bailey, senior, decided that the certainty. of 
the clerkship in Robinson’s was preferable to the chances of a uni- 
versity career; and a slight promotion which Richard has just 
obtained shows that his study of the Greek drama (four plays- of 
Euripides, two of Sophocles, and one of A®schylus) has not unfitted 
him for the sterner duties of life, . 

Dick is a very agreeable fellow. Besides his attainments as a 
classic and a banker, he is handy with the gloves, and is acknow- 
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ledged to be the best bat in the B. P. P. G. S. C. C., of which he is 
still an honorary meraber. 

Like many gentlemen of twenty years, Bailey is a man very likely 
to improve. He labours under the misfortune of being rather 
cleverer than the majority of those with whom he is usually brought 
into contact ; and he is a little too conscious of the fact. He is in 
danger of becoming the centre of a set—a position which occasion- 
ally excites those who fill it to do something to create astonishment, 
when they can no longer command admiration. Already there buzz 
around him two or three youthful Boswells, schoolfellows who have 
begun to “go to business” since he left. Persons of this stamp, 
though they may be invaluable as biographers, are terrible bores in 
private life, especially when they relate their experiences to those 
who do not join in paying homage to the object of their adoration. 
If they seize you by the button, cut it off at once. 

It is a sultry afternoon in June, the sky is clouded over, the atmo- 
sphere is oppressive in the extreme ; yet Mr. Richard Bailey is walk- 
ing rapidly along the Strand. He is wrapt in thought, and evidently 
not taking much notice of the passers by. He is thinking what he 
shall have for supper, in addition to the lamb and lobster salad, 
at the entertainment which he gives to-night at Barnard’s Inn, in 
honour of his transition from the paternal roof to chambers, and of 
his recent promotion. As he turns sharply round the corner of St. 
Martin’s Lane, he runs against a tall, pale, rough, black-bearded man, 
dressed in an old velvete2n shooting-coat, a brown cloth cap, pulled 
far down over his eyes, without collar, but with a blue bird’s-eye 
handkerchief tied round his throat. Favourable mention has already 
been made of Dick’s skill with the gloves. Whatever may be our 
admiration for the noble art of self-defence in the abstract, it is always 
to be regretted when a proficiency in it renders amateurs unduly pug- 
nacious. This was the case with Mr. Richard, and it developed 
occasionally in a tendency to street rows. 

As they both recoiled from the, concussion, he said to his oppo- 
nent,— 

“ Now then, stupid, why can’t you look where you are going to?” 

To his intense astonishment, the stranger replied,— 

“T beg your pardon, I am sure. I hope I have not hurt you.” 

Dick blushed, and felt ashamed of himself. To receive such a 
lesson in politeness from one so evidently his inferior, hurt ‘his vanity 
not a little. He stammered out,— 

“ Oh, don’t mention it ; perhaps it was my fault.” 

Which it certainly was ; and they passed on. Bailey had not gone 
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many steps, however, before there came on one of those sudden 
thunderstorms which are among the principal characteristics of ‘an 
English summer. He turned under an archway for shelter, and pre- 
sently he was joined by his former opponent. 

“We meet again,” he observed, wishing to make an amende, 

“ But I trust this is not our Philippi,” replied the stranger in 
velveteen. 

“ You have seen better days,” observed Dick, almost involuntarily. 

“ T doubt whether the days change much, though the men who live 
in them may alter. I admit the os mutamur, but deny the tempora 
mutantur. ‘The principle of compensation pervades all things. It 
is raining fast now, but the shower has made this pretty young lady 
take shelter under the same archway with us ; a happiness which we 
should otherwise have missed. 


‘ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.’” 


As the stranger said this, he indicated, with a careless wave of his 
hand, a young woman who had just taken her position by his side, 
but who could scarcely be said to deserve the compliment. Perhaps 
she felt so, for she immediately walked on to the next place of shelter. 

“ You have made her go away,” said Dick. 

“ That was my object,” he replied. “She was letting the wet off 
her umbrella drip all over me.” 

Dick could not help laughing ; but at the same time, the suspicion 
was engendered in his mind which too many are apt to feel when 
they meet with more knowledge than they are prepared for in those 
whom they are pleased to call the lower classes. It occurred to him 
that the velveteen-clad philosopher might possibly have a rever- 
sionary interest in the contents of his pockets. Accordingly, he — 
thrust his hand into that which should contain his purse, and found 
it safe ; but still.he moved further away from the other occupant of the 
archway. He was horrified beyond measure when that individual 
answered as if his last thoughts had been expressed in so many words. 

“ Don’t be alarmed, sir; I am not a pickpocket—at least, not in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term.” 

Dick began to stammer out apologies. 

“ I beg your pardon ; but I assure you I never thought——” 

“Don’t apologise, sir, don’t apologise. I consider it rather a com- 
pliment than not to be mistaken for one. It appears to me that the 
talents which a pickpocket must possess, are precisely of that order 
which are required in the highest walks of life. The self-possession 
and command of countenance, how important to the diplomatist ; the 
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delicacy of touch, how valuable to the operator; but more than all, 
the power of recognising and seizing on the opportunity—the very 
first quality of a general or a speculator! ‘There is a tide in the 
gutter at this moment: that young gentleman—probably a future 
aspirant for the laurels of the profession—launches his paper boat on 
it. The vessel was constructed since the commencement of the shower.” 

“JT don’t think,” replied Richard, “we can allow him much credit 
for originality on that account. You may depend upon it, he has seen 
other boys make them before when it has rained enough to fill the 
gutter.” 

“ Then, sir, he profits by experience ; and what you are pleased 
to call originality is merely the judicious combination and repro- 
duction of what experience has taught us.” 

“IT think,” observed Richard, “we might as well take shelter in 
the public opposite, and have some beer.” 

“ By all means: beer is always useful in the morning, and so wide 
is the circle of intelligent criticism to which it is subjected, that in 
London at least you can usually depend upon getting it good. I 
wonder if our literature was as generally appreciated, whether it would 
attain an equilibrium of equal excellence ?” 

So Mr. Bailey and the stranger in velveteen drank beer, and held 
sweet converse together; and by-and-by Richard was so much 
dazzled with his strange companion’s peculiar genius, his clever con- 
versational powers, and his general oddity of manner and appearance, 
that it occurred to him to invite the stranger to his evening enter- 
tainment. 

“There are some men coming to my chambers to-night,” he 
observed, presently, “and there will be some supper. Will you 
join us?” 

Mr, Bailey laid an especial stress on the word “ chambers,” on 
account of the dignity which he considered his new abode conferred 
upon him, He gave his card as he spoke. 

“Thank you,” replied the stranger, “I have not a card with me, 
but my name is ‘Smith ;’” and then he appeared to hesitate. 

Bailey thought that some misgivings about his dress were the 
cause of this, so he said, to re-assure him,— 

“Oh, you need not mind about dressing, you know ; there will be 
no ladies, and we shall all be in the rough.” 

Smith smiled a peculiar smile, and replied,— 

“Oh, very well. I can’t promise to be with you very early; but I 
will come as soon as I can.” 

. And so they parted. 
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CHAPTER II. 


MR. BAILEY’S PARTY. 


A CONVIVIAL party is assembled in Mr. Bailey’s chambers at 
Barnard’s Inn. The whist parties are broken up, and during the 
interval preceding supper, Richard is describing to his friends his 
new acquaintance of the afternoon. But though he gives a pretty 
accurate account of his personal appearance, he is not equally suc- 
cessful in repeating the conversation which has induced him to 
invite the expected guest. 

“Oh,” says young Rogers, in reply, ‘evidently a broken down 
usher, discharged for getting drunk.” 

Mr. Rogers had now been for six months in an accountant’s office, 
but he still retained a vivid remembrance of various differences of 
opinion between himself and the arithmetic master at the Balls 
Pond School, which frequently had a painful termination. 

“You must excuse me,” observes Mr. Miffkins, “but I don’t 
think, Bailey, you were right in asking this fellow. It is all very well 
for you, with your democratic views, to patronise any scum you may 
pick up yourself; but I do not think you should introduce them to 
your friends.” 

“Well, my dear fellow,” says Dick, “I need not introduce him to 
anybody who does not like it; and nobody is ever likely to see him 
again after to-night, and if they do they need not notice him.” 

** But suppose he was to bow to one in the park ?” 

As Mr. Miffkins was usually occupied from nine in the morning 
until nine at night as a junior ledger clerk in a wholesale house, his 
promenades in the park were restricted to the bridge on Sunday 
afternoons ; and there did not therefore appear any imminent danger 
of the catastrophe he predicted. 

As Miffkins uttered the word “ park,” there was a sharp tap at the 
door, which was immediately afterwards opened, and there entered 
a man in a loose grey overcoat and opera hat. As he removed these, 
he disclosed the form of Mr. Smith. But scarcely Mr. Smith of the 
afternoon, The street lounger whom Bailey had mistaken for a 
pickpocket was transformed into a fashionable-looking man. He was 
in evening dress, and as he nodded to Bailey, he said, “ Excuse my 
array, but I have just come from the opera.” 

“ Gallery stalls?” inquired Miffkins. 

“No,” replied Smith, “I was obliged to do the grand tier to-night. 
But I like the gallery, though. Certainly you cannot either see or hear ; 
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but sometimes that is an advantage; and if you listen to the criticism 
of your neighbours, you are sure to be rewarded for your ascent. 
. At any rate, you are certain to obtain some novel information with 
regard to the identity of the performers.” 

“ Miffkins,” said Bailey, “you w#// allow me to introduce to you 
my friend Mr. Smith.” It had already occurred to Miffkins, that the 
account which Bailey had given of Smith was simply intended to 
sell his friends, so he rose, bowed, and said, “ Certainly.” 

Miffkins was a short, stout, young man. He did not wear either 
whiskers or moustache, but rejoiced in the possession of one of those 
bunches of hair upon the chin which naturally recall to our memory 
the fairy tale of our childhood, “ Ricquet with the Tuft ;” though I 
believe it was on his head and not upon his chin, that that celebrated 
personage wore the decoration to which he owes his fame. Mr. 
Miffkins also wore a dress coat; but a fastidious person might have 
considered that its otherwise imposing effect was injured by his blue 
scarf and coffee-coloured trousers. 

As the two men bowed to one another, the rest of the party could 
not help remembering the anxiety of Miffkins lest he should be com- 
promised by the stranger claiming his acquaintance in public. As 
they glanced from one to the other, there was a very slightly sup- 
pressed laugh. 

Miffkins not unnaturally felt rather uncomfortable, but immediately 
determined to fall back upon his reputation as a sporting man, upon 
which he prided himself much. Accordingly he addressed himself in 
a loud voice to a man who was sitting in the most distant corner of 
the room,— 

“Well, Jones, about the Goodwood! Do you mean to take that 
seven to one about Europa ?” 

“ Make it eight,” replied Jones. 

“T don’t mind fifteen to two.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Miffkins,” observed Smith, “ but you are pro- 
bably not aware that Europa has just been scratched.” 

“The odds against her are quoted in the evening papers,” said 
Miffkins, fiercely. ; 

“T am aware of that ; but I met Trumpington in the lobby as I 
came out, and he told me he had just scratched her.” 

“ Lord Trumpington?” inquired Jones, with awe. 

“Yes ; the owner.” 

Whereupon Miffkins subsided into his boots once more, and was 
sulky, 

But Smith was anxious that the harmony of the evening should 
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not be disturbed. Accordingly he achieved popularity by a single 
coup. 

“You have heard the story about Trumpington and La Cicala ?” 

To this suggestion there was a general and immediate negative. 

So the anecdote was related, It was neither very moral nor very 
amusing, we will therefore not repeat it ; but any story of an earl and 
an opera dancer is sure to be well received at a small supper party. 

And then Mr. Rogers told a story, which Smith had heard -before ; 
but he did not say so. 

At this juncture the laundress and the greengrocer having ceased 
falling over one another and dropping the tumblers, it became 
apparent that supper was ready ; and in less than five minutes it was 
evident that full justice would be done to Bailey’s hospitality. 

Smith appeared quite at home, and drank wine with everybody, 
according to the custom of Barnard’sInn. His performance of this 
operation was in some respects a failure, for he always smiled when 
he bowed, instead of preserving the expression of ferocity on his 
countenance which is usually considered more appropriate. 

By the time that supper was finished, every one seemed particularly 
jolly. Miffkins had recovered his usual hilarity ; and when he had 
nearly finished his second tumbler of punch, he rose to make a 
speech. 

They had already drunk Bailey’s health, “ with musical honours ”"— 
a euphonism, perhaps ; but that is what they said they were going to 
do before they made the noise which had such an excruciating effect 
upon Thomson, a young barrister, who was hard at work upon his 
second brief in the rooms above. 

When, therefore, Miffkins proceeded to speak of the pleasant 
evening they had spent, it became a subject of speculation to more 
than one of the guests as to what toast he was going to propose. 

When he had spoken for about three minutes this difficulty 
occurred to Miffkins himself: he felt that he was speaking beautifully, 
but he had only a dim conception with regard to what was the subject 
of his oration. If he had one when he began, he had quite for- 
gotten what it was. So, in the middle of a splendid sentiment, he 
stepped suddenly back from the table and sat down in a tray of . 
custard cups—cups which were, unfortunately, the peculiar property of 
Mrs. Snuffles, the laundress, and which, she assured Bailey the next 
morning, with the corner of a dirty apron carefully inserted in her 
eye, had been a wedding present to her from the parents of her 
late lamented husband. 

With the assistance of the greengrocer (a credit to his profession, 
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for he was still able to walk upright), Miffkins was conveyed to an 
inner chamber. 

He was followed by’ Mr. Evans, a medical student, who, before he 
went, gave the whole of the party “a turn” (as Mrs, Snuffles said), 
by unrolling on the table a Russian leather case of innumerable 
folds, from which he withdrew five hideous instruments of torture, 
made of the most beautifully polished steel. 

Our readers will no doubt be gratified to know that Mr. Miffkins’ 
case did not require any severer measures than an extensive appli- 
cation of diachylon plaister. 

The sufferer being removed, conviviality was resumed. They had 
a useful potion of punch, and a great many songs. Bailey’s 
chambers were graced by a piano. He had a splendid voice, and 
sang remarkably well. 

It was past three before there were any signs of the party breaking 
up, and then the guests departed ex masse, frightening, we fear, the 
old inn from its propriety as they traversed its courts. 

Just before they left, Bailey said to Smith,— 

“‘T don’t know if you ever do anything in the dancing way, but we 
have something going on at home—at Uttoxeter Square—next 
week—Thursday. We shall be very happy to see you.” 

“‘ You are very kind,” replied Smith. “I shall be very happy if I 
can manage it. I will see what my engagements are. But in the 
meantime you must come and see me first. Let us see! What is 
to-day? Friday—or, rather, Saturday, I should say. Are you doing 
anything to-morrow—Sunday, I mean? No! Well, then, consider 
yourself engaged to me for the day. Come early,—say one o'clock.” 

And then he handed a card, on which was engraved,— 


Mr. pT: PATRICK pMITH, 
BROMPTON GRANGE, 


It is rather an awkward place to find. You had better take a 
Hansom from the ‘ Market,’ then you will be all right.” 


CHAPTER III. 
TAKES THE READER FROM BARNARD’S INN TO BROMPTON GRANGE, 


Ir has already been mentioned that Bailey was the centre of a set. 
He preferred associating with men who were his inferiors both in intel- 
lect and position, and who were, therefore, likely to look up to him, 
rather than with his equals. So out of office hours he saw but little 
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of his fellow clerks at Robinson’s. As we shall not often have the 
pleasure of meeting any of those gentlemen in the course of our 
story, it will be well to mention here that their tone was infinitely 
superior to that of the guests whom we have met at Richard’s 
chambers, Barnard’s Inn. 

Young Bailey’s theory of costume did not bear any resemblance to 
that of his friend, Mr. Miffkins. He had lately been recommended 
to a good West-End tailor, and was wise enough to leave the matter 
pretty much in his hands. He was, therefore, perfectly presentable 
when he left his “chambers” on Sunday morning. 

According to Smith’s directions, he walked to the top of the Hay- 
market, and then accosted the driver of the first Hansom on the 
rank. 

“ Do you know Brompton Grange?” 

“ Rather,” replied the driver, with a strong emphasis on the first 
syllable. ‘Then, regarding Bailey with a look of some curiosity, he 
said: “* Do you want to go there, sir?” 

“Yes.” 

“ All right, sir.” 

And away they went. Amongst all the methods of progression 
which obtain amongst the haunts of men, the Hansom stands without 
a rival. With perfect confidence in the chivalrous charioteer who 
guides you safely between broad-wheeled wagons and loitering omni- 
buses, you lean back in an easy seat and are whirled along, whilst the 
whole panorama of busy London is unrolled before your eyes. 

Speculating on the strange character of the man he was going to 
see, Bailey traversed the green lanes of Old Brompton, till the cab 
stopped suddenly before a small door in a very high dead wall. A 
brougham, a cabriolet, and two Hansoms were all drawn up, appa- 
rently in waiting ; and a groom was leading a splendid saddle-horse 
a little lower down the road. 

‘Shall I wait, sir?” said the driver. 

“No, thank you,” replied Bailey ; “I am going to stay.” 

And having paid the fare, he pulled a bell which was suspended 
from the wall by the side of the gate. 

Before its last sound had died away, a little wicket in the gate was 
opened, and a face peered through it. 

“Ts Mr. Smith at home ?” inquired Bailey. 

** What name, sir?” inquired the wicket-keeper, instead of answer- 
ing his question. 

* Bailey.” 

And the door was opened; and after walking about a dozen 
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yards under a covered way they reached the house, a large, straggling 
building commenced in the time of William III., with alterations 
and additions which belonged to every succeeding reign. 

They crossed a large, bare-looking hall, and then the servant, who 
was a neatly-dressed man out of livery, ushered Bailey into an 
apartment which bore the appearance of a dining-room. 

It was about as gloomy-looking a place as can well be imagined : 
a dark panelled room, with one small window, the whole of the 
furniture consisting of a side-board and a long table, with eight 
chairs on each side, so carefully ranged at equal distances, that a 
person of an Eldonic turn of mind would certainly have been unable 
to decide upon which he should sit. 

At the further end of the room there was one picture, a gentleman 
in a wig, green coat, buff waistcoat, breeches, and boots. 

Bailey, as he looked at it, ejaculated “ Wardour Street,” but still 
rose to examine it more closely. As he approached the picture, it 
vanished with the rapidity of a theatrical trick, displaying in its 
place the entrance to an arched passage. It must be hoped that Mr. 
Bailey will not be considered to have been deficient in courage, if it 
is candidly confessed that this proceeding on the part of the gentle- 
man in the green coat startled him. Having retreated two steps 
backwards, he took three forwards, when he heard a voice which he 
recognised as Smith’s call out, “Come in.” 

Accordingly he marched through the passage, and entered the 
room beyond. 

It was a large room, with three deep bay windows reaching to the 
ground, and opening upon a lawn. Looking beyond, the eye rested 
upon a specimen of landscape gardening which might vie with any- 
thing in the neighbourhood of London. Fountains and flowers, 
statues and small rocks, from which hung miniature trailers, whilst a 
few old trees and an ivy-mantled summer-house served to link the 
glittering present with the stately past. 

As Bailey came from the dark passage, this view flashed on him at 
once. Before he had time to glance at the party he had joined, he 
said, almost involuntarily, “‘ How beautiful !” 

“Do you mean me or the garden?” said a soft voice at his 
elbow. 

“We must look at the beauties of the earth before we venture to 
glance at the sun which lights them up,” he replied. And although 
this was said on the spur of the moment, the compliment was not so 
inappropriate; for the golden curls, blue eyes, and brilliant com- 
plexion of the young lady whom he addressed would have enabled 
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her to look the part of Apollo to perfection. She sat behind a sort 
of bar. It was built of rosewood, with a white marble top; but 
behind it and below it were all the liquids which are to be obtained 
at an ordinary inn, besides a great many which are not. 

By her side sat a girl equally pretty in her own way—a bright, 
showy brunette. In earnest conversation, not to say flirtation, with 
her, and leaning across the counter, was a tall, slight, intelligent- 
looking young man, but with rather a weary look about the eyes for 
one who yet only numbered eighteen years. 

Beyond the bar, which occupied a recess, in the centre of the 
room, on the side opposite to the windows, was a grand piano, at 
which a lady sat, whom Bailey fancied he had seen before. 

Lounging on a sofa at the opposite end of the room, arrayed in a 
gorgeous dressing-gown and smoking-cap was Smith himself. 

Sitting near him were a small, quiet-looking man of two-and-twenty, 
and a large, fashionable-looking man of three-and-thirty. The latter 
looked like a guardsman, which he was. 

The walls of the room were covered with filled book-shelves. 
There were some beautiful statues, also, which seemed rather in the 
way. 

As Bailey entered, Smith came forward to receive him. 

‘Glad to see you,” he said. ‘‘ You must learn to make yourself 
at home. First of all, though, let me present you in due form. The 
fair Hebe here rejoices in the name of Julia Jane, the dark one in 
the appellation of Jemima Ann. When you come here often (as I 
hope you may), you will find that the ladies are sometimes changed, 
but the names never. You will always find a blonde who answers 
to the name of Julia Jane, and a brunette to that of Jemima Ann. 
Some of my friends, disregarding my wishes, abbreviate them abomi- 
nably, and say ‘Jem’ and ‘Juli.’ Such irreverence, I trust, you 
will avoid. The lady at the piano you must have seen before ; but 
as she looks, if possible, prettier off the stage than she does on— 
which is not always the case in her profession—perhaps you may not 
recognise her—Miss Clara Merton.” 

And the fair actress acknowledged Mr. Bailey with the sweetest 
smile he ever remembered to have seen. 

“The young scoundrel,” continued Smith, “ who is leaning on the 
counter, making love to Jemima Ann, and dabbling the sleeve of his 
new coat in the spilt claret cup, is Lord George Atherleigh. What 
his mamma would say if she could see him now, one may more 
readily imagine than describe. Over there you see the Duke of 
Alderney and Captain the Honourable Wynstone Wynne. The Duke 
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is not amusing, but quite harmless. Wynstone is very much the 
other way, in both respects.” 

The last two observations were delivered sotto voce. Smith wound 
up his oration by saying, in a louder tone,— 

“Ladies and gentlemen, let me introduce to you all my friend, 
Mr. Bailey.” 

To that young gentleman’s surprise, everybody vouchsafed him a 
friendly nod. 

Then Miss Juli—we shall use the abbreviation, in spite of Mr. 
Smith’s interdict—asked Bailey what he would take. As he seemed 
to hesitate, she suggested champagne and brown bread and butter 
—a proposal to which he immediately assented. 

Bailey was so thoroughly bewildered by the whole scene, that he 
felt quite uncertain whether the individuals present were the owners 
of the titles which Smith had assigned to them or not. He was also 
quite at a loss to know whether or not he was in a house of: public 
entertainment, of which Smith was the proprietor. When therefore 
Juli handed him a silver cup into which she had poured a bottle of 
champagne, he took out his purse to defray the expense. This 
afforded immense amusement to Lord George and the young ladies, 
who all laughed immoderately. 

“No, no,” said Juli; “we wont charge you anything either for 
your entrance fee or refreshment ticket at present.” 

“ Et apres?” inquired Bailey. 

“Exactly four times your income, whatever that may be,” rejoined 
the young lady. 

“ Come, come, Juli!” said Lord George. ‘ Drawit mild. Surely 
Mr. Bailey may escape for something less than that, unless he takes 
to giving you bracelets, or playing écarté with Wynstone Wynne ?” 

“ Ecarté is a game I don’t know,” replied Bailey. “To have the 
happiness of presenting anything to Miss Julia Jane would certainly 
be a temptation, if I did not feel how impossible it would be for 
me to select anything worthy of her acceptance.” 

* Bravo, little one; you will do!” said Miss Jem, encouragingly. 

“You don’t know éarté/ Oh, let me teach you,” said Lord 
George, in a tone of piteous imploration. ‘ We wont play for much 
at first.” 

** Who was that taking my name in vain?” called out Wynne from 
the other end of the room. 

“Lord George wants to teach Mr. Bailey écarté,” said Jem. 

“ That would be ‘the blind !ea ling the blind’ with a vengeance,” 
said Wynne to the Duke. 
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And the Duke, whose ré/e it was to treat Lord George as being 
“very young,” laughed approvingly. 

“‘ Miss Merton is going to sing,” said Smith. 

And that lady proceeded with a song which the entrance of Bailey 
had interrupted. 

Her voice was scarcely powerful enough for a large theatre, and 
she seldom sang on the stage; but her taste and expression were 
exquisite, and the accompaniments which she played to her own songs 
were wonderful. 


‘**Twas in a glade, ’mid nettles rank, 
A drooping primrose bow’d its head, 
And murmur’d to itself, Ah, me ! 
Ah, well-a-day ! my beauty’s fled ! 
No more for me the sun shall shine ; 
Ere night I shall be dead. 


‘* But ev’ning brought a gentle shower, 
Whose every drop with balm was filled ; 
And night, beneath its friendly shade, 
The life-restoring dew distill’d. 
Once more the flow’ret sees the ray 
The eastern summits gild. 


‘* The genial sunbeams find her out, 
And kiss the tears of joy away ; 
They cherish with their tenderest heat 
That happy flower the live-long day. 
The birds that seem’d to sing her dirge, 
Now chirp of all that’s gay. 


‘* What are the tears that true love sheds, 
But drops of life-restoring rain ? 
Her sympathy like balmy dew, 
That soothes the bitterest throbs of pain ? 
Oh, love can save the wither’d heart, 
And make it live again.” 


There was much applause as she concluded. Bailey alone re- 
mained silent. The strain seemed to have cast a spell over him. 
He leaned against the piano, unconscious of anything but the 
memory of the notes which had just died away. 

A sweet voice recalled him to his senses for a moment; but only 
that he might lose them again the next. 

“ Tid you like my little song?” 

Then for the first time he looked down into those grey eyes, 
whose depths had been the grave of a hundred hearts. 

VoL. 1, N.S. 1868. 
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**T cannot tell you how much.” 

The fair actress was pleased with the evident admiration of 
the fresh-hearted youth. It was dearer to her than the hackneyed 
compliments of more d/asé admirers, even as we love the fresh 
breeze of morning better than the heated breath of sultry noon. 

When Smith asked Richard to sing, it is needless to say that 
he sang his very, very best ; and Clara Merton complimented him 
in a few kind words, and he was very proud and very happy. 

The morning was passing away, and as a gleam of sunlight came 
wandering into the room, until it lost itself in Julia’s curls, Smith 
jumped up and said,— 

* Here we are neglecting our duties and opportunities as usual. 
We ought certainly to celebrate the advent of a fine day by some 
appropriate pilgrimage.” 

“It appears to me, said Wynne, “that the English summer is 
merely an economical device to make us dispense with fires for a 
certain portion of the winter.” 

“Where shall we go?” said the Duke, who was of a practical 
turn. 

“Your team has not had much work this week ; suppose you 
drive us to Richmond,” said Smith. 

“T shall be delighted,” replied the Duke. “I will go and see 
about the trap. If I send, my fellow will be sure to drive it round 
by Camberwell, or some equally short cut, to astonish the natives, 
and we shall not get away to-day.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
GLANCES AT THE HISTORY OF ST. PATRICK SMITH, EX-M.P. 


WHILE the guests at Brompton Grange are waiting for the Duke of 
Alderney’s drag, we will take the opportunity of sketching the 
previous life of their host, and explaining more particularly the exact 
position which he occupied. 

St. Patrick Smith was the only son of a wealthy banker, who 
married, rather late in life, the daughter of an Irish marquis. His 
father died while he was still very young, and after this event he was 
thrown much into the society of his mother’s relations. 

He was sent to Eton, and afterwards to Christ Church. At 
Oxford he was the richest and most popular man of his year, and this 
popularity was not solely owing to his wealth. Gay, good-tempered, 
witty, always ready for anything and ‘everything, he was the strongest 
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opponent of the d/asé school of young men, who profess to have 
exhausted the life they have not yet commenced. 

Whatever he did, and wherever he went, he always made a point 
of enjoying himself, and his good spirits generally proved contagious. 
It was at Oxford that he first commenced keeping open house. His 
rooms were popularly known as “the camp.” He knew more men 
than anybody in the university. It was his habit to request his 
visitors to order what they liked, and to make themselves as happy as 
circumstances would permit; both of which suggestions they were 
quite ready to adopt. 

Smith took a good second: his friends said that nothing but “ the 
camp” could have prevented him from being in the first class ; but 
those acquainted with the statistics of university examinations will 
be aware that there generally is a good reason which has caused the 
substitution of number three or number two for number one. 

Immediately he had taken his degree he was returned to parlia- 
ment for a borough which was the private property of his grand- 
father. 

His maiden speech was considered to reflect more credit upon the 
Union than any effort of his contemporaries. His second oration 
was not so eloquent, but much more business-like. He soon began 
to show considerable aptitude for his parliamentary duties, and was 
spoken of as “a rising man.” There was a change of ministry, and 
he accepted an appointment under the new government. At this 
time he went much into society. The third year after he had left 
Christ Church he fell in love with the belle of the season, Lady Con- 
stance Fitzarthur, the daughter of the Duke of Alderney, and a 
cousin of the young man who is still supposed to be “ seeing about” 
his drag. 

Smith had every reason to believe that his affection was returned, 
and he was a man whom any woman might be forgiven for loving. 
At last he proposed in due form—and was refused ; not by the lady, 
but by her father, to whom he was referred. 

In that terrible interview—the remembrance of which will never 
leave him—though proud as the haughty nobleman whom he ad- 
dressed, yet in the light of the great love he bore he stooped to im- 
plore the consent of the father. 

“ If your grace will but trust your daughter to me,” he said, “ it 
shall be the ambition of my life to make a name which even she 
might be proud to share—a name which shall be written on the 
pages of my country’s history, and remembered with your own.” 


For a moment the duke seemed moved; but the chains of a family 
c2 
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compact proved tougher than heart-strings. He shook his head, and 
said,— 

“Tf I had a son, Mr. Smith, or if Constance was not my only 
daughter, it might be possible; but as it is, I must decline the 
honour.” 

For three months after this interview, Smith devoted himself to 
the House. He made two or three speeches, which attracted con- 
siderable attention ; and it was hinted that in the event of an ex- 
pected vacancy occurring in the cabinet, he would be advanced to 
fill it. 

But then it was announced that Lady Constance Fitzarthur was 
about to be married to her cousin, the Earl of Basingstoke, the heir 
to the dukedom. Smith ascertained that this was true, and then he 
broke down utterly. 

With the career which was opening before him, it would have been 
infinitely better if he had endeavoured to forget his passion in con- 
stant occupation. But this was his first trouble, and his mind was 
not prepared to meet it. Hitherto his life had passed so smoothly, 
that this sudden reverse quite overpowered hin. 

He was unwell for a few days, and he caused it to be given out 
that he was so seriously ill, that it was absolutely necessary for him 
to go abroad. He resigned his under-secretaryship, accepted the 
stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, and sailed for America. 

For five years St. Patrick Smith wandered over the new world and 
the old ; through California, Australia, China, India, and back again 
to Europe by the overland route. The last year he divided between 
Rome, Vienna, and Paris. 

It must not be imagined that his depression continued during all 
his travel. 

A month after he had left England, he had regained, outwardly at 
least, his old spirits, and became once more the gayest of the gay. 
Still the stream of life had been turned from its channel, and the 
waters would not flow in the old course. Therefore he continued 
a wanderer. When at last he returned to England, it was to carry 
out a scheme which he had been maturing in his mind for some 
time. 

This was to keep open house for the agreeable, and lead a life of 
luxurious indolence without the pale of what is called “ society.” In 
the popular phraseology adopted by Lord George Atherleigh, “ St 
Patrick would not have any fellow at his place who was not a brick, 
and no mistake.” 

During his travels, Smith had been constantly in the habit of con- 
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tributing articles to the reviews and magazines relating to the countries 
through which he passed. When, therefore, he returned to England, 
he was already known to many men in the literary world, whose 
acquaintance he found no difficulty in cultivating. Many of the men 
he had known at Oxford had gone to the bar. One old friend was 
the most brilliant burlesque writer of the day. His great opponent 
at the “ Union” was a cabinet minister. By slow degrees he began 
to draw the threads of his old and new acquaintance together. He 
was fortunate enough to engage a cook who had been unable to 
satisfy the committee of the Repique Club, although he sent up the 
best dinners in London. Smith made the selection of his guests a 
study. Before the end of the first year after his return from the Con- 
tinent, it was whispered that his dinners were the most successful of 
the season. ‘The next year confirmed his reputation. 

The third year, in addition to his weekly dinners, which were still 
continued, he began to keep open house. Night or day, Brompton 
Grange was never closed to the initiated. Four sets of young ladies 
were engaged to sit behind the rosewood bar, relieving guard every 
six hours. They were always treated with respect, both by St. 
Patrick and his guests. Artistes of celebrity like Clara Merton 
were frequently amongst the number of his guests at “the little 
dinners,” and on all other occasions. Peers, princes, and poets, 
authors, actors, and artists, sculptors and statesmen, guardsmen and 
guerilla chiefs, might all be found assembled in the café at the 
Grange. 

Our story opens in the fifth summer after St. Patrick’s return to 
England, and about ten years ago. He had now found it necessary 
to limit the number of his new acquaintances, and the mighty ones 
of the land had occasionally desperate intrigues to obtain the entrée 
to Brompton Grange. 

The history of the Duke of Alderney’s introduction to the Grange 
might be quoted as an example of the difficulties that often stood 
between a desire to know the Grange and its consummation. The 
little duke, who prided himself upon knowing all kinds of life, had 
failed to penetrate the Brompton mystery for many months, despite 
most persistent efforts to storm the citadel. It is said that at last 
he only succeeded at the cost of a seat in parliament for an old 
college friend of Smith’s. When this gentleman went in for Alderney’s 
pocket borough of Frumpington, the Duke went into Smith’s with all 
the rights and privileges of the Grange. So ran the story; but we 
are not obliged to believe that the Duke would sacrifice the Frump- 
ington interest for so questionable a reward. 
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As our story progresses, it will be seen that the introduction to 
Brompton Grange of so comparatively insignificant a person as Mr. 
Bailey, exercised a most important influence upon the history of St. 
Patrick Smith and his guests. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE DUKE’S DRAG. 


THE Duke’s team is tearing through the eminently respectable 
suburb of Kensington. 

Smith was quite right when he suggested that the horses had not 
had enough work during the preceding week. 

The Duke had become a member of the “ Four-in-hand” Club, 
because Smith had suggested it to him; but he was by no means 
a good whip, and never felt comfortable with the ribands in his 
hands. 

Bailey, who was seated behind him, was leaning over and talking 
“wheelers and leaders” in a style which would have excited the 
warmest admiration of his friend Miffkins. 

He had suggested that the off-wheeler was lying on the bar, when 
a furious lash from the double thong caused that animal to break 
into a canter, to vindicate its character, a course which was imme- 
diately taken up by the rest of the team. The next moment they 
barely escaped a collision with an omnibus, and it became evident 
that the driver was rapidly losing all control over them. He managed, 
however, turning round to Bailey, to say in a quiet voice, and with a 
perfectly unconcerned manner,— 

“ By the bye, are you anything of a waggoner?” 

**T can drive,” replied Bailey, with equal calmness. 

“’Pon my soul, then, I wish you would take the ribands, for I am 
awfully seedy this morning, and these cattle are rather too much 
for me.” 

The canter had become a gallop. 

In a second, Dick was on the box and the reins in his hand. 

Lord George shrugged his shoulders, and made a grimace at 
Wynne, expressive of extreme horror. 

“No,” replied Wynstone, after watching the proceedings of the 
new driver for a moment, “ it is a deuced good exchange ; we are all 
right now. What did you say your friend’s name was—Bayley ? 
One of the Lancashire Bayleys?—son of Sir Reginald’s? By Jove! 
he has a nice light hand ; reminds me of Riverford.” 
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The cattle had already discovered that a more moderate mode 
of proceeding would probably be conducive to their comfort. 

Dick had been accustomed to spend his holidays in Yorkshire 
with an uncle who was a coach proprietor. During these visits he 
was never happy except he was on the road. Hence the skill which 
received the approbation of so accomplished a critic as the Honour- 
able Wynstone Wynne. 

He was to have yet another triumph before the drive was over. 
As they were entering Richmond, they met an omnibus returning to 
town. By the side of the driver sat Miffkins and Jones. Bailey 
saluted with his whip as he passed. ‘Those gentlemen soon per- 
ceived that the omnibus driver regarded them with increased respect. 
He said,— 

“‘ Your friend drives a precious sight better than the Duke.” 

“ The Duke ?” inquired Miffkins. 

“The Duke of Alderney. That's his drag. That was him you 
see on the box, by your friend as was driving.” 

“Oh, ah!” said Miffkins; “I did not recognise his grace in the 
rapidity of passing.” 

A neglect which, as he had never seen the Duke before, was quite 
excusable. 

The information thus communicated was not without profit to the 
driver ; for Miffkins, in order to sustain his position of an acquaint- 
ance of the Duke’s with proper dignity, felt bound to stand “ goes. 
of cold brandy” round, at every available stopping place ; and the 
Sunday traveller from Richmond to London will remember to his 
cost that the opportunities for refreshment are not “like angels’ visits, 
few and far between.” 

The dinner passed off brilliantly. Lord George was lively. 
Wynstone Wynne was sarcastic, but not too severe. The Duke was. 
quieter than usual, and therefore more agreeable. 

“He knows that he never had anything to say, and is. begin- 
ning to be conscious that it is better for him not to take too long to 
say it,” observed Wynne to Bailey, in reply to an observation on his 
grace’s taciturnity. 

Clara Merton was alternately witty and sentimental, and it would 
be difficult to say in which ré/ she appeared to the greatest 
advantage. 

But Smith was the life of the party. His friends had observed that 
his spirits had been uneven for some time, but on this night he was 
the gayest of the gay. As story and quip, jest and epigram, rolled 
from his lips in rapid succession, Bailey began to comprehend the 
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nature of the position which he occupied, and which Miss Merton 
had taken some trouble to explain to him before dinner, but with- 
out much success. 

A little time after the ladies had retired, a gentle tap was heard 
at the French window of the dining-room. Lord George jumped 
up at once. By a singular coincidence, when he had drawn up the 
blind, he found it was Miss Jem. outside. 

“The moonlight on the waters is so pretty,” said that young lady, 
“‘ you ought all to come out and look at it.” 

“Moon rhymes with spoon,” observed Wynstone ; “so you go 
and admire it for everybody, George.” 

And Lord George, not having an appropriate answer ready at the 
moment, did go. 

“T like to see those effects best at the opera,” observed the Duke ; 
“they did it very well in that new thing.” 

Then Mr. Bailey, thinking he could see the flutter of a darker 
dress than Miss Jemima’s in the distance, also “ looked out into the 
night.” Smith followed him, but did not go beyond the verandah. 

Wynne remained to amuse the Duke and abuse everybody else. 
For although he was so severe upon that nobleman behind his back, 
he was not the man to neglect a good opportunity of toadying him. 

And now Bailey looks down into the grey eyes of the actress once 
more. His own orbs were brighter than usual, partly from the 
romance of the situation, partly from champagne. He had imbibed 
the exact quantity of exhilarating fluid which makes a man talk 
better, which makes the words flow more easily, and had kept on 
the right side of the boundary beyond which utterance becomes 
difficult. 

The majority of young men of the present day who read much 
poetry, will be found to go through a similar course. As boys they 
begin with Scott, or with Scott and Macaulay. The rush of the 
Battle of the Lake, Regillus, or the Battle of Ivry, first awakens them 
to the power of song; or they read the Lady of the Lake or 
Marmion for the story only, until spirited fragments haunt their 
memory, almost against their will. Then some time between sixteen 
and twenty-one they are buried in Byron. Gradually, however, they 
are influenced by the tone of the literature of the day, and become 
aware that it is not “the correct thing” to admire Byron ; so they 
commit a few stock-criticisms to memory, and persuade themselves 
that they care for him no longer. The next course. will comprise 
Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth. Some men find these authors rather 
hard work ; but they accord them their admiration for the same 
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reason that they withhold it from Byron. Whether they could quote 
six lines from any one of the three, is another question. 

On the other hand, that each of these poets has true disciples 
there can be no doubt. But there is no clutch upon the mind so 
strong as Byron’s, until it is relaxed; unless one excepts Tennyson’s 
on older men, and deeper students. 

“Byron, the sorcerer! He can do with me according to his 
will,” said Doctor Parr; and Bailey was still the great magician’s 
slave. 

So, as he looked into the grey eyes, he said,— 


‘* She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless elimes and starry skies ; 
And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes ; 
Thus mellow’d to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies.” 


He spoke the lines, not as most men quote poetry, as though 
fearing to be detected in an act of which they are ashamed; but 
with deep voice and earnest utterance, he gave them almost as well 
as they could be spoken. 

“ Bravo!” said Clara; ‘‘ you should come upon the stage.” 

“To act with you would indeed be a temptation. But I was not 
acting then. I could not have repeated the lines, but that I felt they 
suited you so well.” 

They stood upon a soft green lawn sloping down to the broad 
river. It was nearly high water, and they heard the wavelets ripple 
on a narrow strip of pebbly-beach below. Each wave broke almost 
without a sound ; but there was a gentle refrain as it flowed back 
over the pebbles. Bailey called Clara’s attention to the melody, 
saying, that it reminded him of her song of the morning. 

** The fall is prettier than the swell—the retreat than the advance,” 
she replied ; “ but it is not so in life.” 

‘In the battle of life there should be no retreat,” said Bailey. 

** Man’s life is divided into many campaigns,” she said. “ For 
woman there is only one.” 

“ But I have known that last from the cradle to the grave,” said a 
third voice. It was that of Mr. St. Patrick Smith. “I beg your 
pardon for interrupting your /ée-d-¢éte,” he continued, “ but we are 
just going to start; the drag is at the door. I believe the Duke is 
going to trespass on your services as a charioteer once more. I hope 
so, I am sure—then we shall not get our necks broken.” 
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And so Mr. Bailey drove the party safely home. 

“How well you drive?” said his Grace, as they were drawing 
towards their journey’s end. 

“ T have had a good deal of practice,” said Bailey. 

“I wish you would coach me a little,” said the Duke. “If you 
would not mind: I know I want it awfully.” 

“T shall be most happy.” 

“ Well, I am going to do the park to-morrow. Will you come with 
me? Yes? Where shall I pick you up?” 

**T am at Robinson’s Bank in the Strand until four o’clock.” 

“Four ; that will do nicely. I will be with you, if I am not spilt 
before I get there.” : 

“ Bailey,” said Smith, as they were parting, “do not forget to send 
me a card for Thursday. I will manage to come.” 


( Zo be continued.) 





MUSIC IN VANITY FAIR. 


HE business of pleasure is just now at its height in Lon 
don. Vanity Fair is open; its ways and by-ways are 
thronged by a motley crowd. Although no masquerade 
is going on, the cap and bells jingle, in the spirit, at every 

turn. Attired in the sober costume of the nineteenth century, Mephis- 
topheles in human form glides through the sultry streets. Fausts and 
Marguerites philander in many a garden. Our merryandrews, devils, 
and fine gentlemen, are keeping holiday, and bewilder steady-going 
Londoners by their eccentricities, The fun of the fair runs riot. The 
thorough-breds of Society have started a race, the pace of which is 
killing to myriads of their followers ; its winning-post, the Temple of 
the Goddess Fashion, now swarms with worshippers from the east, west, 
north, and south, who little heed what penance they suffer if allowed 
to offer sacrifice at the gaudy shrine. It is harvest-time with all who 
trade in the luxuries of life. We hold our Vanity Fair in the middle 
of summer, and are laughed at by our neighbours for so doing. At 
the very time, say they, when the country is most inviting, we gather 
together in our smoky town, and pretend to amuse ourselves in its 
stifling atmosphere. We do amuse ourselves, nevertheless, and for a 
few weeks in the year, at any rate, make pleasure as much a business 
as any more serious pursuit. Moreover, we love the country for 
those sports which cannot be indulged in while our bread is 
growing, and, like sensible epicures, are willing to enjoy every 
amusement at its proper season. Accordingly, we take to shoot- 
ing and fox-hunting in winter, and delight m music and the 
more trivial pastimes of existence during summer. Following this 
rational course, we relish racing, reviews, flower shows, levées, 
drawing-rooms, and exhibitions of every description, and encourage 
musicians to enliven us at one and the same time of year. Our 
Vanity Fair is, consequently, the gayest, and perhaps the noisiest, of 
any known. 

Music is undeniably its chief feature. The drum and fife are 
being sounded in and outside every booth. Without its concerts and 
Italian Opera a London season, in spite of all other attractions, 
would be dull indeed. Sweet sounds seem to us all the sweeter 
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in warm weather, and flowers—which have been happily designated 
visible music—enhance the sensuous pleasure derivable from melody. 
The concerts given in May and June in London are innumerable 
and endless in their variety. Musical performances, like hardy 
annuals, flourish all the year round; but those now to be heard 
are exotic in their nature, and thrive with surpassing luxuriance in 
our (very) hot-houses. The leader of fashion gives a concert, and in- 
vites more people than her rooms will hold to listen to the vocalists 
who are in vogue. In former times it was the custom at these private 
concerts to separate the singers from the invited guests by a rope. 
This custom, I believe, was put an end to by the great Lablache, 
who took offence at the indignity which he supposed was offered to 
him and his companions; he sat upon the rope and snapped it. 
Since this daring drawing-room act, as Professor Risley would call 
it, no attempt has been made to divide the performers from the 
audience at a private concert. Hospitals in want of funds give 
concerts, and all vocalists and instrumentalists—to their honour be 
it said—are ever ready and willing to perform gratuitously in the cause 
of charity. Every professor of music having the means of attracting 
the public, and an enterprising spirit to boot, does as the hospitals 
do. ‘Their concerts are generally sources of large profit to Benedict, 
Kuhe, Puzzi, and others, who deserve all they get in return for the 
expenses they incur in their annual ventures. Some musicians,— 
Blumenthal, for instance,—having an extensive teaching connection, 
and an intuitive antipathy to speculation, obtain the use of a salon 
in the mansion of one of their c/ienté/e, and rely upon their pupils 
taking tickets. They get one or two fashionable singers to relieve 
the monotony of their programme, and by means of the private 
interest they can command, realise a considerable sum by the 
hazardous undertaking. A plan which has been put into general 
practice lately by professional concert-givers with much success, 
is that of issuing cards to their friends, and the friends of their 
friends, for a matinée dinvitation early in the season. A good 
programme is provided at this free concert, and the announce- 
ment is subsequently, or sometimes simultaneously, made of a 
more business-like performance to take place at a later date. As 
a matter of course, those who attend the first concert for nothing 
are in a measure bound to pay to go to the second—thus the 
matinée d’invitation becomes practically a matinée d’obligation, and 
the active dénéficiare profits accordingly. If the practice be found to 
answer, there can be no objection to it. It is a justifiable means to 
an end, the end being making money, and appears preferable to the 
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custom of the New Philharmonic Society of advertising the names 
of all the celebrities who have appeared at its concerts, with a short 
line in small type stating that they may be engaged again. Such an 
announcement is calculated to mislead inattentive readers, and 
induce a belief that the services of the performers are really retained 
for the season coming on. . 

An inveterate concert-giver is the French or German ballad-singer, 
who comes to London for a short time,.bringing with him some 
letters of introduction. He delivers his credentials, is probably 
invited to the different houses to which they are addressed, sings his 
songs, and, in order to pay the expenses of his trip gives a concert. 
He sends round tickets to all his new acquaintances, and expects 
they will in return send him so much coin. The experiment gene- 
rally succeeds, and the next year Mein Herr or Monsieur comes 
again, and ultimately makes his annual visit reward him hand- 
somely. 

I once travelled from Vienna with a baritone, well known in Ger- 
many, a most pleasant companion, who carried this means of paying 
his expenses to rather an absurd extent. At every town we stopped 
he left me to look after his luggage, and rushed off to the theatre to 
see how much the manager would give him for singing a few songs 
or playing a part in any opera that might be in the bills. He 
cared little for his personal appearance, and sometimes, to save 
himself trouble, went on to the stage in his travelling costume, 
apologised to the audience, sang his song, and joined me at supper. 
Neither was he very exorbitant in his demands; all was grist that 
came to his mill, and, as he argued, it was never worth while 
to throw money away—an indiscretion of which I certainly never 
knew him guilty. The programmes of the London Concerts 
referred to, are usually made up of ephemeral music. As the 
summer advances the sparkling melodies of Verdi, Arditi, and the 
Italians generally, become, like iced champagne, more suited to our 
tastes than the works of the contrapuntists whose compositions, like 
heavy Burgundy and Port, are better adapted to winter delectation. 
Those who really love their wine and know how to enjoy it, choose 
it according to the weather—so we our tunes. The Monday Popular 
Concerts, the Sacred Harmonic, and other societies devoted to the 
classics, give way to the opera and miscellaneous concerts in the 
spring. It may be urged that the Philharmonics and Mr. Ella’s 
Musical Union go through the fiery ordeal of summer, but they are 
exceptions necessary to prove the rule. The Philharmonics do not 
last long, and it only makes the heroism of Mr. El!a—the foster 
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parent of intellectual music in this country—all the more remark- 
able when it is considered that he had the courage to start and suc- 
ceeded in establishing the Musical Union in the Dog Days. “ But 
there’s the Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace!” exclaims the con- 
tentious reader, who is perhaps irritated at this far-fetched notion of 
hot and cold weather music. I was coming to the Handel Festival, 
and about to remark that the magnificent locality in which it takes 
place would make any music in any weather enjoyable. It would be 
still more so if the directors of the Crystal Palace would condescend 
to take a lesson from the Greeks of old, and recollect how they 
managed their Musical Festivals. ‘They seem to have known more 
of such matters than we do, or at any rate more than is known at 
Sydenham. Music was a chief feature of all dramatic representations 
with the ancients. Rousseau has likened the performance of a 
tragedy by A®schylus, Sophocles, or Euripides, to that of a modern 
opera, on account of the important part allotted to the chorus, a body 
of dancers or singers as the case might be. The principal individual in 
every chorus was the actual leader, precentor, or fugleman, whose will 
and movements the choreute followed in all the songs and evolutions 
of the orchestra, that part of the Grecian amphitheatre which’ cor- 
responds with our pit, and which was used exclusively by the chorus. 
The actors, who were sometimes two, and never more than three, in 
number, appeared upon the stage some six feet above the level of the 
orchestra, ‘The chorus sang in unison or antiphonally (for harmony 
was unknown in those days) ; they were usually fifty in number, and, 
whether of dancers or singers, appeared in festal dresses ; but the 
actors wore large masks, shoes called cothurni with immensely thick 
soles, rich costumes, and were also stoutly padded. The masks were 
evidently for the purpose of making their voices audible in the vast 
amphitheatre, while the thick soles and padding gave importance to 
the appearance of the actor. The padding, moreover, protected its 
wearer from the spectators, who did not hesitate to shy stones, 
grapes, figs, olives, and other missiles at any performer with whom 
they were not satisfied—rather a serious matter when the spectators 
were 30,000 strong. A®schines, a Greek actor and contemporary of 
Demosthenes, was so pelted by the audience with figs, grapes, and 
olives that he was told sneeringly that he could live on the fruits of 
other men’s orchards, and thus find compensation for the wounds he 
had received. The Greek actor did not speak his part, but intoned 
or chanted it through his mask, and it was according to the physical 
power he displayed in thus declaiming that he pleased or displeased 
the public. , 
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In recalling the musical doings of the Greeks it is not my inten- 
tion to advise the directors of the Crystal Palace to follow the 
example of their ancient prototypes in every particular. I do not 
suggest that they should pad Mr. Costa or insist upon Mr. Sims 
Reeves wearing cothurni and a mask, but I am strongly of opinion 
that if they reversed the positions of audience and performers, 
placing the latter on the floor of the transept, the effect of the 
Handel Festival would be very much increased. Every note of the 
music would be heard by those sitting above the musicians, whereas 
the mighty mass of sound emanating from the thousands of per- 
formers will be lost in the space it has to travel before reaching those 
who assemble to listen to it. Experience has proved that the best 
places to hear the music are those from which the public are excluded 
—the top galleries—a fact which should have had weight with the 
directors and convinced them that the arrangements of the Greek 
amphitheatre should have guided them when converting the transept 
into a colossal concert hall. Before quitting the concerts of our 
Vanity Fair it may not be uninteresting to say a few words about the 
origin of these entertainments. Old Roger North, in his “ Memories 
of Musick,” published in 1685, makes some quaint remarks on the 
subject quite as applicable to concerts of the present day as to the first 
which were ever given. He tells their history as follows :— 

“A great means of bringing forward a taste for public per- 
formances was the humor of the following public concerts. The 
first was in a lane behind Paul’s, situated at the north-west end of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. It was established early in the reign of Charles 
II. by one Robert Herbert. There was a chamber organ that one . 
Phillips played unon, and some shopmen and foremen came weekly 
to sing in consort and to hear, and enjoy ale and tobacco; and after 
some time the audience grew strong, and one Ben Wallington got 
the reputation of a notable bass voice, who set up for a composer 
and hath some songs in print, but of very low excellence, and their 
music was chiefly out of Playfield’s Catch Book. But this showed 
an inclination of the citizens to follow music. And the house was 
confirmed by many little entertainments the masters voluntarily made 
for their scholars, for, being known, they were always crowded. The 
next essay was of the elder Banister, who had a good theatrical vein, 
and in composition a lively style peculiar to himself. He procured 
a large room in Whitefriars, near the Temple back gate, and made a 
large raised box for the musicians, whose modesty required curtains (!). 
The room was rounded with seats and small tables, ale-house fashion. 
One shilling was the price, and call for what you please. There 
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was very good music, for Banister found means to procure the best 
hands in towne, and some voices to come and performe there, and 
there wanted no variety of humour, for Banister himself did wonders 
on a flageolet to a thro’ base, and the several masters had their 
solos. ‘This continued full one winter, and more I remember not, 
There was a society of gentlemen of good esteem, whom I shall not 
name, for some of them, as I hear, are still living, that used to meet 
often for consort after Baptists’ manner, and falling into a weekly 
course and performing exceeding well with bass violin, their friends 
and acquaintances were admitted, and by degrees, as the fame of the 
meeting spread, so many auditors came that their room was crowded, 
and to prevent that inconvenience, they took a room in a taverne in 
Fleet Street, and the taverner pretended to make formall seats and to 
take money, and then the society disbanded. But the taverner finding 
the sweets of vinting wine and taking money, hired masters to play, 
and made a pecuniary consort of it, to which, for the reputation of 
the music, numbers of people of good fashion and quality repaired. 
Masters of music, finding that money was to be got this way, deter- 
mined to take the business into their own hands, and it proceeded so 
far that in York Buildings a fabrick was reared and furnished on pur- 
pose for public music. It was called the musick meeting, and all the 
quality and deau monde repaired to it; but the plan of this project 
was not so well lay’d as it ought to have been, for the time of their 
beginning was inconsistent with the park and the playhouses, which 
had a stronger attraction, and what was worse the masters’ under- 
takers were a rope of sand, not under the rule or order of any one, 
and every one forward to advance his owne talents, and spightful to 
each other, all which scandalized the company and poysoned the 
entertainment. Besides the whole was without designe or order ; 
for one brings a set of fugues, another shows his gifts upon the 
violin, another sings, then a famous lutinist comes forward, and in 
this manner changes followed each other with a fuil cessation of 
musick between every one, and a gabble and a bustle while they 
changed places, whereas all entertainments of this kind ought to be 
projected as a drama, so as all the members shall uninterruptedly 
follow each other, and having a true connection, set off each other. 
It is no wonder that the playhouses got ground, and as they were 
better ordered, soon routed this music meeting. It had been strange 
if the gentlemen of the theatres had sate still all this while, seeing as 
they say a pudding creep, that is a violent inclination of the towne to 
follow music ; therefore Betterton contrived a sort of plays which 
were called operas, but more properly speaking semi-operas, half 
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music, half drama.” This was in 1676. An advertisement in the 
London Gazette, Jan. 23, 1692, refers to the concerts that were given 
in the room in York Buildings above mentioned. “ These are to 
give notice that the musick, in which the Italian woman sings, will 
be held every Tuesday in York Buildings, and Thursdays in Free- 
man’s Yard, Cornhill.” 

The “Italian woman” was one of those foreign vocalists who 
came over to this country after the accession of Charles II., and who 
set the example to English women of singing in public—a practice 
they had probably never before thought of. Thus we learn from 
Roger North, whose book by the way has been lately edited by 
Dr. Rimbault, that concert-giving originated in ale-houses, and that 
the Music-Halls and Theatres were quite as much opposed to each 
other in the 17th as they are in the roth century. 

If the Theatres could but again triumph over their ill-conditioned 
antagonists, it would assuredly be an advantage to the cause of Art 
and a benefit to the community at large. The Music-Halls encou- 
rage drinking. By an air of respectability, assumed as “a cloak to 
carry on the trade,” families of the bourgeois class are induced to 
frequent them, and are thereby brought into social contact with the 
profligate and abandoned of both sexes. The performances given 
often outrage decency, and are a disgrace to the officials appointed 
by Government to watch over the moralities of our stage who sanc- 
tion them. The licentiousness of the Haymarket is innocent com- 
pared with that of a subterranean apartment of the Alhambra, known 
as the Canteen, where fast men of the town congregate to cultivate 
the acquaintance of the ladies of the Ballet, who there assemble in 
their stage costumes. 

The Alhambra! Was any building ever so perverted in its uses? 
Erected by a company of Quakers for the purposes of Science, it is 
now the haunt of Vice—a market for gay women—a place for the 
exhibition on the stage of indecent gestures and costumes which 
would go far to indicate a Phallic origin of the modern Comus. 
Every public performance has a tendency for good or evil. It is of 
quite as much importance that the amusements of the public 
should be properly regulated as that crime should be exposed and 
punished. 

There seems to be too great a facility in obtaining licences for 
these places. The restrictions put upon managers of Theatres 
are severer than those to which they are subject. Surely this 
anomaly should not be allowed to continue. It is no longer a 
question of how far the Music-Halls interfere with the profits 
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of the Theatres, but of how far the entertainments they provide 
demoralise the public. That they have a debasing tendency can- 
not be denied by whoever has carefully considered the matter and 
watched impartially the means adopted to attract the audiences by 
which they are thronged. The subject is one deserving more serious 
attention than it has hitherto received at the hands of those who 
have the power of granting or refusing to grant dramatic and other 
licences. 

But let us leave the Music-Halls, their clouds of tobacco-smoke 
and disagreeable odours, and get into the fresh air. 

There is much more music going on elsewhere in our Fair—quite 
as pleasant to listen to, and far pleasanter to talk about. 

There are two very large booths open close, almost too close, to each 
other. One of them, it might be supposed, would satisfy the exi- 
gencies of any public. But no, we Londoners are so fond of music, 
and summer music in particular, we must have two Italian Operas, 
although we have not good taste or common sense enough to keep open 
one theatre for the performance of English Opera. The two Italian 
managers are fighting a hard battle. It is war to the knife with them. 
A short time since it was thought they would shake hands, sign a 
treaty of peace, and while one retired with a handsome fortune, the 
other would reign supreme, and enjoy a campaign free from molesta- 
tion, until some other rival took the field. The Fates were adverse, and 
bent upon keeping open the musical temples of Janus. The expenses 
of the war must be frightful. However advantageous to the public, the 
two managers must find it ruinous. No greater inducement to intending 
deserters than the offer of higher pay from the enemy. Not that the 
Italian mercenaries desert unless they can do so without danger to 
themselves ; but they find the contest to their advantage, inasmuch as 
it enhances the value of their genius. It has been attempted three 
times during the last fifteen years to put an end to this musical war- 
fare, and to establish an Italian Opera monopoly in London. All 
three attempts have failed; only one, however, could have attained 
the desired monopoly even had it succeeded. It was that made by 
Mr. Lumley in 1852, when he appealed to Parliament for a Royal 
Charter to carry on Her Majesty’s Theatre. He tells the story of the 
project and its failure thus :— 

“‘ Early in the harassing seaSon of 1852 I conceived the plan of 
forming an association for the purpose of carrying on the affairs of 
the Opera House—in other words, a joint-stock company to under- 
take the financial and speculative portion of the direction, whilst the 
management remained in the same hands. It was very evident that, 
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owing to a series of untoward circumstances, Her Majesty’s Theatre 
was gradually succumbing ; and the plan was conceived for the pur- 
pose of raising a sufficient sum, in shares, to clear the theatre from its 
liabilities, pay off the sum originally borrowed upon some of the 
‘property’ boxes as they are called, and restore the famous ‘old 
house,’ freed from all incumbrances and hindrances, to eventual 
prosperity. 

“In this design I was warmly and powerfully assisted by many 
influential noblemen and gentlemen, At that time, however, the 
‘Limited Liability’ Bill had not passed, and it was discovered that, 
under the law of partnership as it then stood, it would be almost 
impracticable to arrive at any definite measures. Hence it was 
deemed advisable, and indeed indispensable, to appeal in the usual 
form for a ‘Charter’ to establish the association without incurring 
the dangers of unlimited liability. Opinions favourable to the pro- 
ject of a Royal Charter were obtained from the highest legal autho- 
rities, among which was that of Lord Lyndhurst ; and armed with 
such powerful sanction, I pursued my efforts to obtain in the proper 
quarters the desired support to the incorporation of the Opera Asso- 
ciation. The project having been bruited about, considerable oppo- 
sition to the scheme was displayed in some of the papers known to 
be in the interests of the rival establishment. A cry of attempt at 
monopoly was raised, as against all the principles of free trade in a 
‘free trade’ age and country. The logic of the arguments advanced 
on the occasion was not, however, by any means apparent. During 
the course of these active exertions (the episodes relating to which 
might fill a volume, could the story of the struggle between the two 
administrations of the Government and of the Opera, be considered 
worth narration iz extenso), 1 had an interview with Mr. Cardwell, 
then Vice-President of the Board of Trade. By this gentleman I was 
listened to with the most exemplary patience, and my arguments 
apparently met with his assent. 

“ Mr. Cardwell, indeed, reminded me on this occasion of the stout 
Tory gentleman of remoter generation, who, in speaking of the 
eloquence of Charles Fox, remarked, ‘He certainly has often con- 
vinced my judgment, but, I am proud to say, he has never influenced 
my vote.’ The petitioner was obliged to depart from the interview 
without any promise, and eventually the Royal Charter was decidedly 
refused. The next course adopted was to obtain an Act of Parlia- 
ment for the incorporation of the company. A Bill to meet the 
exigencies of the occasion was accordingly brought into the House, 
and it was soon made known to the public that ‘Her Majesty’s 
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Theatre Association Bill’ had passed the Standing Orders Committee 
early in the year 1853. But, on the second reading, Mr. Cardwell, 
contrary to expectation (inasmuch as he was supposed to have sanc- 
tioned the appeal to Parliament), spoke against the Bill with much 
energy. The Bill was lost, and all hopes of re-establishing the for- 
tunes of Her Majesty’s Theatre by the proposed association fell to 
the ground. Considerable opposition was offered to the Bill on 
account of some informality which had taken place in passing it 
through the Committee on Standing Orders. ‘It had been urged 
that, if the form were not dispensed with, the delay in bringing in the 
Bill would prevent the theatre opening that year. It was on. the 
discussion of this point that one honourable member declared that 
the’ Very argument would be a conclusive reason for insisting on 
the ‘ Order,’ inasmuch as it would be a good thing if a// theatres were 
closed.” 

And so Mr. Lumley’s “ little Bill” was lost. The second attempt 
to amalgamate the two Italian Operas was in 1865, when a company 
with limited liability was formed, or proposed to be formed. An 
energetic promoter, strongly impressed with the conviction of the 
great advantages that would accrue by both houses belonging to 
one proprietary, arranged with the Earl of Dudley to buy his lord- 
ship’s interest in Her Majesty's Theatre, and with Mr. Gye to pur- 
chase the Opera House, Covent Garden, together with the Floral 
Hall and stock of scenery, costumes, armoury, music, furniture, 
fittings, &c. The arrangement with the Earl of Dudley was 
subject to a lease then running, the terms of which showed an 
interest of 10 per cent. upon the purchase-money. 

It was stipulated with Mr. Gye that he should remain as manager 
for five years, during which period he guaranteed a minimum 
dividend of 8 per cent. upon the paid-up capital of the Company, its 
nominal capital being £350,000. When all was settled, it was thought 
advisable to defer the publication of the prospectus for a while—a 
delay which proved fatal to the scheme ; the crisis came, and put an 
end to Limited Liability Companies, with or without guaranteed 
dividends, for ever. The history of the third attempt is found in Mr. 
Gye’s prospectus of this season. The destruction of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre led some enthusiastic financial authorities to believe that 
they could re-animate the ashes of “ Limited Liability,” and make 
that wonderful stalking-horse the means of drawing together the con- 
tending elements of the Italian Opera. They framed mysterious 
articles of association, containing clauses in direct antagonism to 
the intention of those who passed the glorious Act of ’62; they 
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agreed to pay Mr. Gye what he asked, and Mr. Mapleson a great 
deal more than he expected—they did all this, and something more ; 
for they excited the ire of the newspaper writers, some of whom 
opposed the amalgamation, which ultimately failed, for the simple 
reason that it was overweighted and badly managed. 

The Operas are consequently carrying on the war with greater 
vigour than ever. Considering the large sums each manager has (as 
a necessary result of the opposition) to pay his artists, it is marvellous 
that the undertakings prove at all remunerative. The sums demanded 
by singers and musicians in favour with the public are proverbially 
extravagant. A story is told of Paganini, who, when asked to play 
at Vauxhall Gardens, inquired how many people the place would hold. 

“ How many?” said the manager ; “that’s almost impossible to 
say ; it’s a large, open space.” 

“ Well,” replied the fiddler, nothing daunted, “how many will the 
large space contain when quite full ?” 

* Perhaps twenty thousand,” said the manager. 

* Ah! twenty thousand people ; and you charge how much ?” 

* Four shillings each.” 

“ Four shillings each—twenty thousand four shillings make eighty 
thousand ; eighty thousand shillings, £4000. Well,” continued 
Paganini, after making this calculation, aloud, “I will play at one con- 
cert for £3000, and you may have the other 41000 for yourself.” 

All artists are not quite so exacting as was the immortal violinist, 
although there are very few who are not fully aware of their own 
powers of attraction. 

Besides the public concerts, festivals, and operas, there is other 
music going on in Vanity Fair which makes no little noise, and 
which is likewise influenced by the weather. Its performers indulge 
in part-singing, oratorios, and heavy music generally in the winter, 
and get up Italian scenas, ballads, and lighter compositions, in the 
summer time. Will you go with me to Lady Mortgage’s “afternoon 
music,” in Belgravia? It is a crowded assembly—a very crush— 
some of the guests are sitting on the stairs. Nearly all the fair sex 
present are in bonnets. One or two have thrown off their dainty 
head-gear—they are the amateurs, whose performance constitutes the 
* afternoon music.” 

The young lady at the pianoforte, talking to the accompanyist, is a 
high soprano, very particular as to her runs and shakes. She is in- 
structing the maestro, who seems half afraid of her. The stern- 
looking dame in the doorway, her maternal parent, peers round the 
room with an air as much as to say, “ My daughter’s going to sing ; 
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and if you talk I'll eat you.” No fear, my dear madam; your 
daughter’s singing will command attention. 

The heat is oppressive; the fans in motion keep up a sort 
of zolian accompaniment to the amateur prima donna’s vocal 
gymnasties. Her grand scena comes to an end at last, and the 
melting audience make themselves warmer by applauding. 

They wait languidly for a flaxen-haired, blue-eyed damsel to sing 
an English song—the Patti of London society, possessing more true 
music in her little soul than the Patti of the stage can boast of. 
Behold the enchantress, as she is taken away from among her friends 
in the furthest corner of the room. The hostess leads her to the 
piano, at which, with the most artless simplicity and grace, she sits 
down, and accompanies herself in a song Sullivan has written for 
her. It is a treat to listen to such singing. Wéithno apparent effort, 
the effect is that which only a sympathetic voice and pure artistic 
feeling can produce. All she does seems facile enough ; but compare 
her performance with that which is coming after, and you will soon 
acknowledge its superiority, even if her singing has not touched your 
heart, which I very much doubt. After the song comes a fashionable 
tenorino, with very little voice, but a great deal of affectation to make 
up for it. 

He gets warm—sings out of tune, and makes a most extra- 
ordinary noise, unlike any other noise you ever heard, when trying to 
get out a high note. The “quack” makes him hotter, and he finishes 
his aria more or less in confusion. Lady Mortgage thanks him for 
the pleasure he has afforded her friends, and the tenorino believes, 
after all, he has distinguished himself. Then come some duets 
or trios, in which one of the singers is sure to blame the other 
inwardly, if not audibly, for having been a bar too soon or a bar too 
late. Some one is expected, who has not yet appeared. It is a 
tenore di forza, in the Civil Service, who at length shows himself. 

Lady Mortgage rushes at him, playfully abuses him, and is deter- 
mined he shall make amends for his want of punctuality. The 
tenore is made more of than would have been the case had he been 
up to time. J/ s'est fait desirer, and does not regret it. A French 
song, from the “Spoilt Child,” and a duet between him and the 
amateur Patti, terminate the “afternoon music.” The hour for the 
park has come, and, as it is de rigueur for all true pleasure-seekers 
to idle away a certain number of hours during the day in that part of 
Vanity Fair, we will leave them to do so, there being, sad to say, 
very seldom any music in the park to listen to. 

WALTER MAYNARD, 





My LAST SESSION. 


HE Eypets, of Eydel Court, are an old English family 

who, in the direct line, and through collateral branches, 

have been long and largely represented in both Houses of 

Parliament. We have never been noted for a punctual 
and regular attendance at St. Stephen’s. I am regularly told, on the 
hustings, that I am no better than a dilettante legislator. I accept the 
description, and some day, when I have nothing else to do, I will under- 
take to show that di/ettanteism—at least a considerable share of it—is 
essential to the pleasant and harmonious working of our parliamentary 
system. Mr. Fayrton and Mr. Gradgrind, for example, are by no 
means dilettante legislators. But conceive a House of Commons 
full of Fayrtons and Gradgrinds! Would it be a place for English 
gentlemen at all? Should we ever get through the business? For 
myself, I look in at question times—say half-past four to five—when 
there is anything interesting going on. I come in at ten o'clock, 
and stand at the bar on nights of great divisions. I always leave 
word with our “ whips”—well, say nearly always—where I am to be 
found, and, with the help of a little prompting, I manage to put in 
an appearance in the right lobby on all critical occasions. You may 
say that it is my duty to be in my place all night, and to vote in 
every division, like Gradgrind. I don’t see it. I might vote a little 
oftener, but I should always go with my party. If I went into the 
lobby on every division, the other branch of my family, who sit on the 
opposite side of the House, must do the same, and who would gain 
by it? We virtually pair off when the routine business of the session 
is going on, and where is the harm? If I heard every speech made 
by Mr. Fayrton and Mr. Gradgrind I should vote just the same. 
By going away we enable the men who have something to say, and 
do the work, to move up near the table, and get through the night 
with comfort. I tell you that d/ettante legislation was recognised as 
a habit, if not a necessity, of our system of party government, by the 
Commission that gave Sir C. Barry his instructions for the present 
House of Commons. It was made large enough for nights of average 
attendance, and not so large as to make speaking too great a phy- 
sical effort. When we go away after question-time the House be- 
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comes cool and pleasant. Ifon great nights two speakers of mark keep 
us from our dinner until after the usual hour, the atmosphere becomes 
close and oppressive, we become uncomfortable, irritable, and noisy, 
and the orators wax personal and quarrelsome, without knowing why. 

Another time I will tell you why the House of Commons is so 
attractive to men of the most opposite tastes and pursuits. What 
you will be, I hope, concerned to hear is, that it is ceasing to be 
attractive tome. From dilettanteism I am perceptibly sinking into 
pococuranteism. ‘The House is becoming no place for men of my 
name and family. The Committee work becomes more onerous 
and distasteful every year. Did you ever attend upon a Water 
Supply Bill for six weeks from twelve to four? Can you imagine 
what it is to sit upon an Election Committee through the Easter 
holidays? Would you like to be four hours in a crowded committee- 
room, on a hot day, listening to Mr. Prolix, Q.C., on a tough 
Railway Bill for settling the claims of debenture holders, preference 
shareholders Nos. 1, 2, and 3, and holders of ordinary stock? Or, 
say that in an evil hour, to oblige a personal friend, you give your 
name to a man who is making up a Select Committee on the audit 
of public accounts, or balances in the exchequer, or the possibility 
of drawing a taxable distinction between property and income ; 
after hearing witnesses for two months, you report the evidence, 
and recommend the House to re-appoint you next session! If 
flesh and blood can stand such things, it is not the flesh and blood of 
me, Epicurus EypeEL, of Eydel Court, Blankshire. 

The House of Commons used to be a place in which an English 
gentleman could sit, without losing his self-respect. Is it so now? 
Will it be an assembly of gentlemen under the new order of things ? 
Doubtful! I, at least, have had enough of it. This is my last session. 
Next year my place will “know me no more.” I discern who my suc- 
cessor will be. He is a rich manufacturer, who has bought an estate 
in the county, and goes in for short-horns and high farming. I see 
him every week in the county papers, making speeches at Quarter 
Sessions and meetings of Bible societies, attending county balls, 
building a new church, and all that sort of thing. He has worked 
like a galley-slave all his life, and now you would think he would be 
glad to have a little rest and quiet. So he would; but his wife and 
daughters insist on his getting into Parliament. ‘They think it gives 
them a stamp of gentility that money cannot buy. That is the his- 
tory of half the fellows in the House. They don’t care about it them- 
selves, but the women of their families let them have no peace until 
they write “ M.P.” after their names. Talk about female suffrage and 
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woman’s influence! The women are the real constituency of two- 
thirds of the members of the present House of Commons. It is 
almost too shocking to repeat, but it is these pure-minded and delicate 
creatures who insist upon the commission of all the bribery and 
corrupt practices which cause so much scandal, and give us so much 
trouble in the committee-rooms up-stairs. 

“ My dear, to get into Parliament I must spend a great deal ot 
money, and bribe,” says Mr. Bodmin Todder to his better half, 
widow of the defunct Mr. Kinpeck. 

“Pooh! Other people do it, why shouldn’t you?” rejoins the 
lady, who is determined to be presented at Court, whether it is 
the Queen who holds the drawing-room or “ only a princess.” 

I intend, before I leave St. Stephen’s, to make some frightful reve- 
lations, I promise you, social and political. 

As it is the last feather that breaks the camel’s back, so my final 
and unalterable resolution to throw up my seat was arrived at on the 
Thursday in May that witnessed the acrimonious, profitless wrang- 
ling on Mr. Sinclair Aytoun’s No-Popery Resolution. How I came 
to sit it all out, is to me incomprehensible, seeing how inexpressibly 
wearied and exwuyé it left me. Various theories are afloat at the club: 
one is that I was waiting for Lady Gertrude, who had promised to 
come down to the ladies’ gallery ; another, that in an unguarded mo- 
ment I promised one of our whips not to leave the House; a third, 
that I have some troublesome anti-Maynooth men in my county, and 
was determined to master all the ins and outs of the question. There 
is some colour of truth in all these. My misery is, that Lady 
Gertrude did not come ; that the “ whip” miserably deceived me by 
telling me the debate would be over in an hour ; and that I did want 
to know what answer to make about Maynooth. But the House was 
so hot and close, that we all became noisy and irritable before the 
debate had gone on for an hour. Then came personal recriminations, 
appeals to the Chairman on points of order, appeals to Aytoun to 
withdraw his Resolution, appeals to the Premier to stop the dis- 
cussion, as not being within the spirit of the reference. Newdegate 
spoke nine times that night, with more than his usual solemnity; and 
at every pause in the debate Whalley and Darby Griffith tried to 
strike in! What with motions, amendments, cross amendments, 
riders to resolutions, and pendants to resolutions, the confusion be- 
came worse confounded ; so that, after the second division, you might 
have carried me home on a shutter. When he left the House that 
night, Epicurus EypEL went through with himself the mental process 
of accepting the Chiltern Hundreds, and breathed more freely. 
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I don’t expect any one to read this paragraph ; I am sure I should 
not read it myself. But hearing is so different from reading ; and 
people, so far as I see, are so much more affected by what they Aear 
than by what they vead. A motion on the paper may seem abstruse and 
difficult to comprehend; but after you have heard Disraeli and 
Gladstone, and after one or two side-lights are thrown upon it 
from below the gangway, it is astonishing how clear it becomes to 
the stupidest fellow in the House. Thus, I could have sworn I 
understood all the ins and outs of the debate on Aytoun’s Resolu- 
tion ; but to make other people understand it is a very different affair, 
and to make them read it is beyond my art. However, I will try. 
Aytoun, then, a Scotch Liberal, moves the following Resolution :— 
“That when the Anglican Church in Ireland is disestablished and 
disendowed, the grant to Maynooth and the Regium Donum shall be 
discontinued ; and that no part of the secularised funds of the Angli- 
can Church, or any State funds whatever, be applied in any way, or 
under any form, to the endowment or furtherance of the Roman 
Catholic religion in Ireland, or to the establishment or maintenance 
of Roman Catholic denominational schools or colleges.” 

Mr. Whitbread suggests that the first half of the Resolution, re- 
ferring to the disendowment of Maynooth and the discontinuance of 
the Regium Donum, should be passed, and the latter half omitted. 

Aytoun’s Resolution having been negatived on a division, and 
Whitbread’s amendment having been put as a substantive motion, 
Mr. Gladstone moves the addition of the words, “due regard being 
had to all personal interests,” so as to insure liberal compensation to 
the professors of Maynooth and the Presbyterian ministers receiving 
the Regium Donum. So far all is pretty clear; but now come the 
cross-amendments. 

The phrase in Aytoun’s Resolution, “or any State funds what- 
ever,” gives rise to misconception, if not misrepresentation. He 
offers to leave out these words, and also the words “ Roman 
Catholic” in the latter half of the Resolution, and to insert other 
words, so as to make it apply generally to “other religious bodies,” 
and to the maintenance of “any denominational schools.” But the 
member for Kirkcaldy is conciliatory too late. The Chairman 
announces that no alteration can be made in the Resolution after 
Whitbread’s amendment has been moved ; and Aytoun’s Resolution 
is thrown out, by 198 to 85. Whereupon Mr. Greene (Bury St. 
Edmund’s) interposes between Mr. Whitbread’s Resolution and the 
Committee by moving a rider, which would have carried out Ay- 
toun’s Resolution as he would have been willing to modify it—namely, 
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prohibiting the application of the funds of the disestablished Church 
in Ireland to the endowment of any other religious communities. 
Mr. Greene is outvoted by 132 to 97; and then Mr. Whitbread’s 
Resolution, as amended by Mr. Gladstone, is agreed to. Here it is, 
and it is the net result of five or six hours’ altercation, invective, and 
personal recriminations :— That when legislative effect shall have 
been given to the first Resolution respecting the Established Church 
of Ireland, it is right and necessary that the grant to Maynooth and 
Regium Donum be discontinued, due regard being had to all personal 
interests.” 

This is a mere skeleton of the subject matter of debate. The ab- 
stract question at issue was dry enough, and had no novelty to recom- 
mend it. But heat and acrimony were imparted to the discussion by 
the party and political interests involved. The first business of the 
night was the passing of Mr. Gladstone’s second and third Resolu- 
tions, as “ natural corollaries ” of the first. They were so momentous, 
amounting to what Sir George Grey not long ago called a “ Revolu- 
tion,” that the House might well have adjourned immediately after- 
wards, and gone home to ponder on the importance of the step it 
had taken. A niggling debate afterwards on a mere point of detail 
seemed to jar upon one’s sense of the fitness of things. Besides, the 
Irish Church is not yet disestablished, and to get into a wrangle 
about what shall be done with its funds when it is, naturally appeared, 
to the Opposition at least, eminently profitless, unseemly, and _pre- 
mature. All the machinery of private remonstrance was therefore 
resorted to, and this being done in view of the whole House, the 
Ministerial side of the House see before them bodily proofs of the 
divisions and distractions in the Opposition camp, and become pro- 
portionately elated. ‘Thus, while Mr. Aytoun is speaking, Mr. Bright 
leaves his seat below the gangway to confer, first with Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue, and then with Mr. Gladstone, on the line to be taken in 
answer to the Scotch Marplot. Later in the debate, when the Irish 
Liberals rise and resent the motion as an insult, the Westminster 
philosopher leaves his seat in order, as it appears, to persuade Mr. 
Aytoun to withdraw his motion. The latter sits on a back bench, four 
or five seats distant from the gangway, and Mr. Mill, the bench being 
full, has to lean in a constrained position over several members, who 
thus, in spite of themselves, listen to the colloquy, and have occa- 
sion to admire the Scotch member’s firmness or obstinacy. In talk- 
ing to Mr. Aytoun, Mr. Mill turns his back on the chair, and as 
standing in the gangway is against rule, a cry of “Order!” is set up, 
and so loudly and persistently maintained, that Mr. Cogan follows 
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the eyes of the Ministerialists to see who is out of order. The excla- 
mations continue until the members near Mr. Mill remind him that 
the cries are aimed at him, and amid some laughter he resumes his 
seat, and Mr. Cogan resumes his protest against the Resolution. 

I should not like to have been in Mr. Dodson’s chair that night. 
The Chairman of Committees has sometimes duties to discharge quite 
as difficult as those of the Speaker, and he had a tough bit of work 
before him on that Thursday. First, Mr. Ayrton wants to know 
whether, as we are in committee on the Established Church, we can 
suddenly turn ourselves into committee on the Irish Presbyterian 
Church and the Roman Catholic Church? A Chairman of Com- 
mittees, like a Speaker, must carry the House with him, and Mr. 
Dodson answers cautiously and tentatively, that the Resolution as a 
whole is sufficiently within the terms of the reference to warrant the 
Committee in entertaining it. The Resolution might be inconve- 
nient, but was not out of order. A little while afterwards he is 
asked to say whether the words “State funds” must not be struck 
out of the Resolution. Gathering courage, he now expresses a 
stronger opinion than before that the present is not a convenient 
time or opportunity to raise the question brought on by Mr. Aytoun, 
but that this is for the Committee to decide. The deus ex machina 
could only be the leader of the House, and he sits with folded arms, 
like one of the gods of Lucretius. Still later the Chairman interposes 
to prevent a counterpart of Mr. Aytoun’s from being proposed, in 
other words, by Mr. Lamont, after the House has rejected Aytoun’s 
Resolution. ‘The cries of “ Chair! Chair!” “Order! Order!” are 
again and again renewed during the evening, and Mr. Dodson does 
not find it easy to hold his own. 

The debate would have been dry and technical to an intolerable 
degree but for the slashing hand-to-hand encounters with which it 
was enlivened. It came nearer to one’s notion of what“our trans- 
atlantic brethren call a “ free fight,” than anything we have had for a 
long time. Sometimes a lively little duel was got up between two 
members of the Opposition ; anon repartees and sarcasms flew across 
the table like hail. Serjeant Gaselee, eccentric and earnest beyond 
any one in the House, made play by raising a laugh at Ayrton’s 
expense, hinting that he was now deep in Mr. Gladstone's counsels, 
“and probably had a place carved out for him in any new administra- 
tion.” We all remember the spiteful attacks made by the member 
for the Tower Hamlets upon Mr. Gladstone, when the latter sat upon 
the Treasury Bench. But all this is changed. There was talk of a 
Ministerial candidate for the Tower Hamlets at the next election ; 
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after which, by a singular coincidence, Ayrton relents in his opposi- 
tion, goes to Mr. Gladstone’s meetings as a member of the Liberal 
party, and is “te member of the Opposition, of whom it may be 
the most surely predicted that he expects to have something when 
Gladstone “comes in.” So Gaselee’s “hit” was highly appreciated, 
and we had a laugh at Ayrton’s expense. 

But the member for the Tower Hamlets is irrepressible, and the 
next passage-at-arms is between him and the Premier. The Liberals 
feel all the awkwardness of the discussion so inconveniently, if not 
irregularly, precipitated by Mr. Aytoun. The Chairman will not 
interpose to stop it, but he gives every encouragement to the Prime 
Minister to do so, and all but invites him to interfere. But it does 
not suit Mr. Disraeli to take the hint. It is nowhere forbidden to a 
party leader to profit from the bickerings and disunion of his adver- 
saries. Mr. Disraeli sits unmoved, with his features composed into 
their most passive and indifferent expression, until the division on 
Mr. Aytoun’s Resolution, when he walks out of the House, amid 
ironical cries from the Opposition, accompanied by all the Cabinet 
Ministers sitting with him. He does not return for an hour anda 
half; and as the confusion, the tumult, and the cries of “ Order!” 
deepen, Mr. Ayrton tries to make a little political capital out of 
the Premier's absence. 

Ayrton’s favourite vein is the softly sarcastical He devours a 
victim like a boa constrictor, first licking him and covering him all 
over with rhetorical saliva, and then slowly accomplishing the act of 
deglutition. The Committee, he said, were discussing and deciding 
a very important question in the absence of her Majesty’s Ministers. 
It was pleasant to us to remember that there was what was conven- 
tionally called a leader of the House, although he hinted it would be 
pleasanter if he were there to discharge his functions. ‘The Oppo- 
sition cheered, and some subordinate ran off to find the Premier, 
and let him know what was going on. Before Ayrton sits down. and 
while he is still sarcastically adverting to the Premier’s absence, that 
personage quietly enters the House from behind the Speaker’s 
chair, and takes his seat amid Ministerial cheers. 

Disraeli’s reply to Ayrton is one of the happiest examples of the 
light, fleering, bantering style of which he is the greatest living 
master. While excusing himself for not thrusting himself before the 
House on every occasion, he is of course talking at Ayrton, not without 
an occasional significant glance at Gladstone. He draws a picture 
of what would happen “‘if I were to take every opportunity of speaking 
on every subject, and if I were to thrust myself upon the House on 
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every possible occasion.” “ No doubt (he adds) when the hon. mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets has arrived at the position of leader of 
this House—(loud laughter)—the House will find in him a more 
rigid regulator of their duties than the gentleman who now tries to 
fulfil the duties which have fallen to his lot.” The Ministerial benches 
give Mr. Ayrton a derisive cheer, and satisfy themselves that he has 
not taken much by his attack upon their absent leader. Warming 
to his work, the First Minister goes on to chaff the fellows opposite 
in splendid style. ‘ What does the Resolution mean? That which 
I always contemplated. There has been a quarrel for the plunder.” 
The Conservative benches cheer with ecstasy. As he sits down the 
unlucky member for the Tower Hamlets catches it again. “I am 
still of opinion that the manner in which I attempt to perform my 
duties is preferable to that ideal which the hon. member has presented 
to the House.” 

Parliamentary debating is like that school-game in which a boy 
runs off towards a goal, followed by another whose duty it is to 
touch him. The great art is to send, after the boy who makes the 
running, one who can just overtake him, so that there may be no 
waste or surplusage of power. Stafford Northcote, in the next personal 
encounter, makes the running, and as the Opposition leader himself 
dashes after him, he is of course easily caught. Sir Stafford makes 
some observations respecting the course pursued by the supporters 
of the disestablishment of the Irish Church, when Mr. Gladstone, 
somewhat contemptuously, reminds him of the speech in which he 
intimated his intention, and that of the Government, to offer the 
most persistent opposition to the three great Resolutions since 
affirmed—how he would oppose the first Resolution ; how, if that 
were carried, he would oppose the second Resolution ; and how, 
after the second, he would oppose the third Resolution. “It seems, 
however (says Mr. Gladstone, with lofty disdain), that the political 
exigencies which came upon my right hon. friend, made the redemp- 
tion of those pledges inconvenient, and we need not be surprised if 
a little of his pent-up matter has irregularly vented itself in the 
present discussion.” Master Gladstone has decidedly ‘touched ” 
Master Stafford Northcote, and his friends cheer and laugh at 
his expense, as heartily as the Ministerialists had just before 
. Cheered and laughed at the expense of Mr. Ayrton. 

A third duello between Sir G. Grey and Mr. Disraeli is more in 
the nature of a drawn battle. Sir G. Grey has been a long time 
absent from the House, partly from illness, and partly, as it was 
thought, because, like Sir Roundell Palmer, he could not.go heartily 
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with his party on their Irish Church policy. He has, however, 
returned, and there has certainly been no apparent want of cordiality 
in his support of Mr. Gladstone. He administers a sharp rebuke 
to Mr. Disraeli for not supporting Mr. Dodson in his declaration 
that the spirit of Mr. Aytoun’s observation was contrary to the terms 
of the reference to the Committee. The Premier retorts: “The 
right hon. gentleman has been unfortunately for a long time absent 
from our discussions, and that is really the only way I can account 
for the wild observations he has made.” So far the defence was not 
quite equal to the attack, and the Opposition throws its shield over 
Sir George by cries of “Oh!” and interruptions, which the Premier 
describes as “ sounds having neither logic nor language.” 

After several hours spent in these exhausting and acrimonious dis- 
cussions, the sitting was fitly terminated by a scene of fierce personal 
invective and unseemly recrimination. On the motion for reporting 
the Resolutions, Mr. Disraeli cannot resist the temptation of saying 
that the course taken by the Liberals can only end in confusion. 
This “ parting shot” is resented by the Opposition as uncalled for 
and offensive, and “ words of heat” are exchanged between Mr. 
Bright and the First Minister which both probably have since 
regretted. Each makes a memorable hit—Mr. Bright when he 
denounces the “man who could put his sovereign in the front 
(enthusiastic Opposition cheers, again and again renewed) of a 
struggle like this ;” and the Premier when, in replying to the accusa- 
tion of the member for Birmingham, that he had “talked at large” of 
his interview with Her Majesty, “with a mixture of pompousness and 
servility,” he rejoins :—‘ I am in the memory and feeling of gentle- 
men on both sides of the House—and fortunately there are gentlemen 
on both sides of the House.” This is said with marked emphasis 
on the word “ gentlemen,” and a glance at his assailant which calls 
forth vehement Ministerial cheers. All the ice and artificiality of the 
Premier’s manner vanish as, in reference to the painful inuendo 
that he had “deceived his sovereign,” he challenges Mr. Bright to 
come down to the House and “ substantiate any charge of the kind 
he has only presumed to insinuate.” For once Mr. Disraeli is 
thoroughly roused and thoroughly in earnest. There is a perennial 
charm in spontaneity and earnestness ; and I shall close this paper 
with a prophesy, that there are heighths and depths of feeling and 
passion within Mr. Disraeli’s reach as an orator which will be de- 
veloped in future Parliaments, when I shall be no longer “there 
to see.” 

Epicurus EybeL, M.P. 





CELADON. 


UR Celadon? He of the apple cheek 
And soft, girl eyes? Nay, but he had a heart 
Chivalric both in tenderness and strength, 
And might have played in life a hero’s part. 
He loved the Marquise with the radiant hair, 
Bright with that moonlight tint of virgin gold : 
He loved her as a Bayard might have loved,— 
The story is a sad one, simply told. 


The raging West had flamed itself to dust 
And throbbed in dying embers, as he lay 
Beyond the satin smoothings of her robe ; 
His face a ghost’s, and yet his laugh was gay. 
She did not mark the trouble in his eyes, 
Or how he stifled agony in jest ; 
But she was quick to note when, as he rose, 
There fell a crumpled letter from his breast ! 


She saw it, and she saw the furtive snatch 
That follow’d. ‘Do you bring me a surprise— 
A poem—lucent verse——?” He closed his hand : 
A letter, and he hid it from her eyes! 
“Tis nothing—nothing.” “Show it me,” she cried ; 
“IT do not doubt, but——” Back her hand he thrust. 
“T cannot.” “No? And wherefore?” “Let us say, 
Because in love, trust merits equal trust.” 


Her bitten lip shot out. ‘ Trust merits trust, 
But I may not be trusted? Is it so?” 
* To-morrow, if I live or die,” he said : 
But she rose up in scorn, and bade him go! 
“ And if to-morrow serve, why not to-night ? 
You dare not show it me!” He did not speak, 
But gazed at her dismayed, and groaned, and went,— 
Nor saw her swoon, nor heard her stifled shriek. 
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All wearily dragged on the summer night, 
Till the low clouds let in a sullen dawn : 
The Marquise had not slept, and now she heard 
Voices and footsteps on the shaven lawn, 
And darted to her window. There, beneath, 
Lay Celadon, and from a wound there welled 
His heart’s-blood ; but, shut tightly in the clutch 
Of his dead hand, the letter yet he held ! 


That showed her all. Showed that a sneering lip 
Had made a Salon merry with her name, 
Till Celadon had scored the slanderer’s face 
With a red welt,—and so a challenge came. 
That letter held it! He had known his fate. 
Known there had come an end of love and youth, 
Yet had lain there and jested at her feet, 
And made her merry, and withheld the truth ! 


“ For if I live,” he thought, ‘‘ she will not grieve ; 
And if I die, too soon her tears will flow ; 

And it were shame a man’s last hours were spent 
In torturing a loving heart with woe.” 

So, knowing well the end, he met his fate : 
Bearing the pang of her mistrust he went. 

It had been his—brave heart !—to clear her name 
And spare her tears,—and he was well content. 


WILLIAM SAWYER. 


Vou. IL, N. S. 1868. 





AMONG THE PICTURES. 


Part I. 


AY is the picture-month far excellence in London. 

Our exhibition walls break into flower then as freely 

as our shrubberies and parterres. For a while society 

goes picture-seeing ; private ‘views are overcrowded ; 

spring fashions come out nowhere so showily as in the picture galleries , 
dinner-table chat is of pictures ; even the daily papers give a modicum 
of their columns to art-notices. For a while, any one descending sud- 
-denly on the metropolis would say that our life was largely leavened 
with love of art or interest in it, and that the verdict which pronounced 
London the most inartistic capital in Europe was not borne out by the 
evidence. The writer would be glad if he durst found such a conclusion 
on what this period of the season shows us. But he dares not do so, 
in face of an experience that extends over the whole twelvemonths 
of more years than he cares to count. What prevails just at this time 
seems to him, speaking from such experience, to be an interest less 
in pictures than in picture-shows ; not in art, as such, but in art as 
connected with the rivalries, controversies, social claims, connec- 
tions, antipathies, acquaintanceships, personalities of the moment ; 
which in fact deals with art and artists, rather as pegs for gossip 
than as helps to edification or delight, the glorification or culture 
of England, or even of London. The spirit at the bottom of 
far the greater part of the concern shown about art in what is 
called “Society,” is, it is feared, either one of sordidness, frivolity, or 
snobbishness ; the spirit of the shop looking for an investment, or the 
spirit of curiosity seeking for a sensation, the former ignoring all quali- 
ties that cannot be reduced to “ £ s. d.”, the latter rather 4/asé than 
believing, rather given to sneer and criticise and assume a superiority 
of the public over the painter, than to admit or enjoy the influence of 
his work. There are few experiences more painful than to listen to the 
remarks upon the pictures at the private-views of the Academy, which 
are supposed to be attended by the é#e of society and connoisseur- 
ship. For one word on these occasions implying respect or sym- 
pathy, hearty admiration, or condemnation based on love or respect 
for art, you will hear a hundred inspired by languid impertinence, 
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shallow cynicism, readiness to pick holes, and the ambition to 
appear clever and smart. What educated English people, or those 
who claim to be educated, seem to be deficient in, judging by the 
tone of the private-view public, is not so much a nice sense of discri- 
mination between good and bad art, as any sense at all that there és 
an art which is grave and noble, having the right, by virtue of its 
nobleness, to claim the homage of those who have reached the level 
from which alone it can be appreciated, instead of being amenable 
to the ready sneer or question of d/asé fine ladies and gentlemen, 
or thoughtless sayers or scribblers of would-be smart things. 

In a word, if London may be taken as a sample, and it ought to 
be rather above than below the level of England in such a matter, 
seriousness and reverence are alike wanting to the tone of English 
society on the subject of art, and the want is made only the more 
apparent by the exceptional prominence assumed by pictures and 
picture-shows in the month of May. 

A conviction of this unpleasant kind has led the present writer to 
the conclusion that the most useful function of the English art-critic, 
is to guide rather to the recognition of excellence, than to the per- 
ception of short-coming: to inculcate respect and appreciation, by 
selecting for notice works which deserve these, rather than resistance 
and objection, by attacking what is weakest in good work, or what is 
obviously bad altogether; and in doing this to have regard to the 
conditions of the time, not applying inappropriate standards, but as 
far as possible enlarging the sphere of appreciation, and judging 
works by the tests they challenge, where there is no distinct baseness 
or unworthiness of aim. Were criticism thoroughly trustworthy, both 
as respects honesty of intention and capacity of judgment, silence 
on the part of the critic would, in most cases, be a sufficiently em-- 
phatic verdict of disapproval, unless where the faults to be censured 
are in the works of those who proclaim themselves teachers, or are 
coupled with excellences engendering a popularity in the light of 
which the bad is apt to be confounded with the good,—nay, to be 
even imitated by young artists, who seeing the success ascribe it as 
often to what is bad as to what-is good in the work they mimic or 
resort to for inspiration. 

It must be admitted that art is not fortunate in its official organs. 
The speeches at Academy dinners, and other festivals in which the 
accredited representatives of art are prominent, have usually an un- 
pleasant smack of self-satisfaction, along with a querulous or con- 
temptuous tone of protest against criticism,—without care to dis- 
criminate between capable and incapable criticism, or that which is 
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inspired by worthy and that which is distorted by unworthy motives, 
—and a disposition to insist upon mere prestige and dignity, on 
royal recognition or social support, as grounds of respect for art and 
artists, rather than on their importance in national culture, and the 
serious part they ought to play in the education, no less eae the 
embellishment, of individual and national life. 

Art, as officially organised in the Academy at this moment, sadly 
wants its Reynolds,—some representative fitted to dignify its intellec- 
tual and national status ; at once capable of raising the aims of young 
artists, and of adequately setting forth the claims of art on the 
nation. 

The object of the present papers is not to attempt an exhaustive 
summary of what is worth attention among the pictures or exhibitions 
now competing for attention in London, but rather to point out some 
general characteristics of English painting, and in selecting examples 
for observation from exhibitions now open, to apply the theory 
above stated, that the most profitable function, on the whole, of 
criticism at this time, is to guide people to the recognition of excel- 
lence, and to exorcise the evil spirits of bad art in the name of 
those spirits of good art,—reverence and sympathy. 

This year the Academy celebrates its hundredth birthday, _ Its list 
of members and officers was sanctioned by George III. on the roth 
of December, 1768, and its first general meeting was held on the 
14th of the same month. Its first exhibition opened on the 26th of 
April and closed on the 27th of May, 1769. It is curious to contrast 
exhibition matters then and now. The number of works of all kinds 
exhibited in 1769 was 136, and the receipts at the door were 
699/. 17s. 6d. The artists had had an annual exhibition for eight years 
before this, first in the great room of the Society of Arts, and then in 
Spring Gardens. Even after the Academy exhibition was opened, the 
Incorporated Society of Artists, whose charter dates from 1765, (and 
in a secession from which the Academy originated), held a rival exhibi- 
tion for many years, but it was unable to hold its own against 
the Academy, and after many changes of habitation, and fitful inter- 
missions, seems to have given up the struggle about 1790. The same 
failure has attended, and seems likely to attend, every attempt to set 
on foot a society of artists and an exhibition in rivalry of the Royal 
Academy. Whatever may be the dissatisfaction with it, among 
artists or outsiders, and one hears a great deal very vehemently 
expressed, and by no means without strong grounds, it has taken too 
deep root to be dispossessed, and in so far as the interests of Art are 
to be forwarded through an organised institution, the Royal Academy 
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seems to be that institution ; and the efforts of all friends of Art can, 
it is conceived, in no way be so usefully directed as in developing, 
strengthening, and popularising the Royal Academy, above all in 
eliminating the mischiefs arising from a narrow system of selection, 
and very imperfectly organised schools. 

What the founders of the Royal Academy proposed as their prin- 
cipal object, was “the establishment of well-regulated schools of 
design, where students in the Art may find that instruction which 
hath so long been wanted and so long wished for in this country.” 
After describing the machinery proposed for this end, models, 
casts, nine visiting academicians to attend the schools in rota- 
tion, professors of painting, architecture, anatomy, and perspec- 
tive, and a library of reference, the paper we quote from proceeds 
— And that the effect of this truly royal institution may be con- 
spicuous to the world, there will be an annual exhibition of paintings, 
sculptures, and designs, open to all artists of distinguished merit, 
where they may offer their performances to public view, and acquire 
that degree of fame and encouragement which they shall be deemed 
to deserve.” 

One part of its programme, at least, the Academy has carried out. 
Whatever may be the defects of its schools, its exhibition has been a 
complete success, above all by money measure. We have seen what 
the receipts were the first year. From this meagre total, which for 
many years increased so slowly that the gap between the income and 
the outlay of the Academy had more than once to be filled up by 
donations from the king, the sum received at the doors has gradually 
grown till it is understood to exceed 10,0007. But that which was in 
the original intention collateral—the annual exhibition—has over- 
balanced that which was the primary object of the Academy, the 
schools. Beyond teaching drawing, and that imperfectly, these most 
poorly supply the means of artistic instruction. It remains to be 
seen how far these deficiencies are likely to be supplied in the new 
and more commodious quarters of the Academy at Burlington House. 
Nor is the professorial part of the Academy’s work much better done, 
to judge by what the public see or hear of it, than that of the schools. 
But what the Academy as done, is to organize a picture-show, which 
is now visited during the season by more than 200,000 people, which 
brings the institution a large annual income, and supplies a capital 
shop for the sale of pictures, particularly for those who, by virtue ot 





* See a paper in the ‘‘ Annual Register” for December 1768, probably from the 
hand of Reynolds, through that of Burke. 
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the title of academician or associate, can secure admission and good 
hanging for their works, and so reap the benefit of that prestige 
which largely enhances the money value of pictures in a market 
where buyers are guided more by name and fame than real apprecia- 
tion. By its dispensation of titles, and its social prestige, and by 
offering marked advantages to its members above those it gives. 
the whole body of exhibitors in its attractive picture-mart, the 
Academy has drawn into its ranks most of the clever painters. 
of the century, with a few notable exceptions. In the beginning 
its power of absorbing ability exceeded the supply of it. All 
young artists of promise, and many of little ability, became asso- 
ciates, to become in due time academicians. But of late years the 
number of artists and the average of ability have both risen, till the 
Academy is unable to find room for those who have every right that 
merit can give to its honours and advantages, and to this may be 
attributed no little of the loudly expressed dissatisfaction with it, 
which is fed, besides, by the marked neglect of landscape-painters in 
the distribution of academic honours, and by the yearly exclusion of 
many pictures of merit from the Exhibition, owing to insufficiency of 
space. It would be too much to demand of Academicians who can 
assert proprietary rights, as well as those of merit, in their exhibi- 
tion room, to waive their claim to the “line.”*® It is therefore 
consolatory to learn that in the new quarters of the Academy the 
exhibition rooms will be large enough to hang, and hang well, all 
the pictures not excluded on the score of demerit. 

Under existing conditions, it is painful to hear, year after year, of 
pictures of the rarest quality excluded from exhibition. As examples 
of this hardship, may be mentioned two excluded pictures of this year, 
a “ Medea at her Incantations,” by F. Sandys, and a “View of 
Goring Lock,” by Alfred Hunt; the one a masterpiece of tragic 
expression and weird beauty, as well as of consummate and consistent 
finish ; the other a landscape in oil of as exquisite a quality as the 
lovely drawing by the same painter of the same subject in this year’s 
exhibition of the old Water Colour Society. In their respective 
schools and styles, it is little to say that there is nothing in the Exhi- 
bition better than these pictures. They are works which would 
have done honour to the best Academy Exhibition ever got together. 

There may be other cases of hardship little less startling than 





* It is worth observing that notwithstanding the enormous increase in the number 
of painters and of pictures sent for exhibition, the Academicians still maintain their 
original privilege of sending eight works, having the first claim to the best places. 
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these ; but I mention them because I have seen, and can testify to 
the excellence of, these pictures. When one sees the works hung on 
the line by virtue of the privilege accorded to Academicians and 
Associates, and the large and commonplace portraits which eat up 
so much of the Academy walls, it is no wonder that the painters 
of rejected pictures like these should be embittered and sick at 
heart, and, for the moment, driven not only to disaffection to the 
Academy, but almost to despair. The feeling of landscape-painters 
towards the Academy is, not unnaturally, one of profound distrust and 
dissatisfaction ; and it has operated most mischievously on the whole 
class, crushing hope in most, and driving some to seek a refuge in 
the water colour societies, in despair of recognition from an Academy 
which has not elected a single landscape-painter since Creswick. 

It is to be hoped that we are on the way to escape from both 
these forms of injustice and hardship. The one will be greatly 
diminished, if not altogether removed, by the increase of space 
at Burlington House. The other will, we doubt not, be broken 
down in time, by the influence of the Associates’ vote at elections. 
At the same time, the distrust of that vote is not unlikely to harden 
the hearts of the more bigoted advocates of the status guo in the 
Academy against that indefinite extension of the number of asso- 
ciateships, which in theory they have agreed to. 

Nothing is more remarkable in our Academy exhibitions than the 
continually increasing proportion of good and interesting work con- 
tributed by young painters outside of the academic pale. The 
interest of exhibitions is now every year more and more dependent 
upon the contributions of such outsiders, than on those of acade- 
micians, who continuing to paint and to occupy “the line” long 
after they have ceased to paint well, if they ever did so, lay them- 
selves open to inevitably invidious comparisons, which they as 
inevitably attribute to spite, and anti-academic prejudice. 

The recent development of pains and painting power in the 
younger school of English painters, admitting all the faults due to 
excess, bad taste, and imperfect education, is astonishing. This is 
certainly not the result of academic teaching. It is rather the fruit 
of revolt from it, and dates from the introduction of that exact study 
of outward nature, and that application of thought and reading to 
art which accompanied the spring of Pre-Raphaelitism—a school 
which received its chief impulse from the reaction in some earnest 
and audacious spirits against academic convention and unreality ; and 
which, even if it have passed away as a school, has left behind it 
influences and habits which have renovated English painting. 
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Two tendencies are marked in the best art of our time—one 
to realisation, literalness, and careful making out of all that forms 
part of a picture; the other to the fashions, feelings, usages, and 
literature of the past—medizval rather than classical, or where 
classical, usually seen through medizeval spectacles. 

It would seem as if repulsion from the sordid material aspect 
of the money-making and hard-working life about them had driven 
imaginative and susceptible minds to a picturesquer and more dra- 
matic past, while yet the leaning to realisation, which is one of the 
mental mainsprings of the time, urges them to people and clothe 
that past in the most matter-of-fact, carefully-studied, and detailed 
way. Never have our painters been such studious and serious 
archeologists as they are now. Never have they tried so earnestly 
to identify themselves with the spirit of the legends or the chronicles 
they ransack for subjects. Apart from the excesses of some eccentric 
men, or affecters of eccentricity, never was there apparent in the art, 
at least among the younger generation of painters, a spirit, one would 
suppose, so capable of being turned to account in good historic work. 
In this kind of work is the true point of contact between the appa- 
rently contradictory craving for actualities and the conditions of the 
picturesque, but the circumstances of the time and the absence of 
public commissions, confine our historic painters to anecdotic rather 
than epic subjects, and cabinet rather than life Size. 

We have nothing, or next-to nothing, corresponding to the em- 
ployment which in France is supplied to the painter, in the shape of 
church decoration, in Paris, and in the works of the Louvre 
and Versailles, as well as in public commissions, religious and 
secular, for provincial capitals. A few painters, Maclise, Herbert, 
Cope, and E. M. Ward, have commissions for wall-pictures in the 
Houses of Parliament, but what are they among so many? If such 
work were wanted in larger quantity, it may be questioned if our 
artists, accustomed to the small scale, careful elaboration, and 
detailed design of cabinet pictures, could meet the demand for a 
bolder, swifter, and simpler style. It is certain that whatever power 
of this kind may be latent in our school—and I believe it exists— 
would have to be elicited at some expense of failure, and by some 
very tentative process of selection. 

It is not fair, then, to be annoyed or astonished at the non-appear- 
ance in our exhibitions of a kind of work for which there is no 
effective demand. But till there is a demand for such work—either 
national, through the central government ; or municipal, through our 
great trading corporations, companies, or town councils—the gravest 
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and noblest function still left for Artin a Protestant country is denied 
to the painter, and the highest capabilities for large commemorative, 
or decorative painting which there may be among us must lie dor. 
mant, or can only express themselves indirectly, imperfectly, and as 
it were in masquerade. There has never been a time when so much 
money is being spent for pictures by merchants, traders, and manu- 
facturers. If this expenditure sprang more from the real love of Art 
and less from ostentation and the impression that pictures, besides 
being an ornament and a credit toa man’s house while he has them, are 
a good investment, should he find it necessary to “ realise” the money 
he has put into this particular “article,” we might wonder that so 
little is done in the way of municipal employment for painters ; that 
the town halls and exchanges of our great centres of traffic and 
manufacture are not decorated with such wall-pictures as Baron Leys 
is now executing for the Town Hall of Antwerp, illustrative of local 
history or the staple commerce, crafts, or inventions of the place. 
What a series, for example, might not be made—by such a painter 
as Maclise, or John Phillip, had he been living, or John Gilbert, 
or many others who might be suggested—out of the history of 
commerce as connected with Liverpool, the cultivation and ship- 
ment of tropical produce, the slave trade and emigration? Or in 
Manchester, out of the history of the cotton trade, and the inven- 
tions it has called into being ; Arkwright’s struggles and disappoint- 
ments ; Watt’s first essays ; the machine-breaking of the Luddites ; 
and such points of local history as the passage of the Pretender 
through Manchester, in 1745; or the Peterloo massacre, or a 
gathering of the Anti-Corn-Law League under Cobden and Bright ? 


Tom TAyYLor. 
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COURT COSTUME, 


AS IT WAS, IS, AND OUGHT TO BE. 


% A NATION we are not to be complimented 
upon our taste in dress. “ British Costume,” 
if it can be so called, for many centuries past 
has been but a reflex of that of other countries 
—latterly of France in particular—very few 
features originating with us. Costume and 
fashion are two different things: the one being a 
creation of nature to supply a want,—governed 
by produce and temperature ;—the other by the 
vagaries of the brain, too often violating the 
demands of climate, and little heeding its pro- 

duce. Fashions are followed, but costumes are 
heir-looms from the Middle Ages; whilst, in fashions—the most 
modern,—we often see the forms of remote antiquity. Of costume 
in England,—purely national,—there has been nothing, unless the 
coats of paint in which the Romans found us, at the time of Julius 
Cesar, can be called garments. Nor can we, like nearly every 
other nation, point to the dress of 




















‘* A bold peasantry its country’s pride.” 


Smock frocks and ancle jacks have a British character, but look 
sorry things beside Breton, Basque, or Helvetian costumes. Cer- 
tainly Ireland can show but little, if we except the frieze coat 
with cape, cord smalls with strings undone, and battered hat with 
flabby brim, too often decorated with a black cutty pipe—in lieu 
of a feather. Pat with all his patriotism shows a lamentable love of 
superfine broad cloth, and is never so happy as when cased in the 
cast-off garments of his Saxon oppressor. Scotland alone, of all the 
three kingdoms, exhibits a glorious independence in her Highland 
costume, a dress remarkably characteristic, beautiful, and unique. 
So highly is this dress thought of by our Gallic neighbours, that I 
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have heard them declare all Paris would turn out to see a kilted 
regiment march down the boulevards. The wonder they created in 
1815 has not subsided. 

Until the days of “Good Queen Bess” we burned wood ; then 
England was merry England: our garments gay, the sky clear, 
showing “the Briton” on the tailor’s sign (as in the initial), nude, 
but bearing in one hand a pair of shears, and in the other divers 
cloths of varied hues. Then there were no court costumes, and 
black was rare, only finding general favour in Puritan times, when 
sea-coal had become common. ‘The sombre colour and its formal 
belongings had, no doubt, a corresponding gloomy effect upon the 
national character. 

The costume of Louis XV., as it came to us in the days of the 
early Georges, remains to this day the ceremonial, or court dress of 
the English gentleman, the diplomat, and general usher ; before that 
time it was the custom, as now in other courts, to appear in the 
ordinary guise of officials or dignitaries. This costume bears the 
main features of the period 1700, though in a degenerate form, 
being certainly not the best period of the eighteenth century, 
though it only requires a little regenerating and reforming to make 
it effective; a duty, we should venture to hint worthy of H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, who has shown some interest in practical 
matters of dress— even upon his royal person, — appearing at 
soirées, in a blue coat with bright brass buttons, a refreshing protest 
against conventionality. His Royal Highness has, we understand, 
tried velvet, a rich material, that would be very becoming, if cut 
and fashioned in harmony with the rules of proportion, and con- 
trast, which consist of a judicious disposition of tight and loose 
portions, opposition of colour, or dull and glassy surfaces. Cos- 
tumes and uniforms might gain much from the artist, if he would 
devote a little attention to them, and received encouragement for 
so doing, one thing being regulated by another, and made to accord 
as a whole, to group well. In the papal pageants at Rome we have 
some of the work of Michael Angelo and Leonardo, which still 
continue beautiful, beside many novel arrangements—medizval and 
modern mixtures being found together, as in the livery of the Swiss. 
guard of the palace of the Quirinal; bodily it is much as it was 
left by Buonaroti, though now crowned with a modern cavalry 
brass casque and horsehair plume. Costumes may be fanciful, and 
even incongruous, but they should always be harmonious and 
proportionate. 

As a foil to colour, the court dress could be made very useful and 
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effective in pageants, enhancing all colour, without detracting from 
the gentle quality ; of course, I allude to the dress as it should be, 
and not to the semi-gaudy affair now in use, that degrades itself, 
those who wear it, and all, in fact, who serve in its vicinity. The 
present court dress, as a rule, debases its wearers, who are more 
often remarkable for virtue and energy than physique or personal 
attractions, making them resemble Zaguais de place, (or rather out 
of place,) or ‘‘ my lord” of the sweeps’ May-day revel. In the first 
place, the plum-coloured cloth is mawkish, and far from refreshing 
in hue, harmonising sadly with the livid steel buttons and gaudily- 
embroidered white waistcoat, cut up with maniac flowers twining 
up impossible scrolls, mostly mixtures without line or meaning ; 
the pink silk stocking (far too near the colour of flesh), causing 
attenuated “sticks” or swollen legs, guileless of ancle, to look 
nude and much larger than reality (an improvement, it may be 
argued, to the former, though not to the latter), bringing out 
prominently all defects of form; the “pump”-like shoes, with 
steel buckles, see fig. 2, page 62, hardly containing the shape- 
less} feet, encased in white, and always appearing inclined to 
burst their bounds. The cut of the coat might be improved, 
and the sachet be dispensed with; it is a tail without meaning, 
like bell-ropes hung on nails for ornament. As to the sword, 
or rather the three-sided foil, in its white 
1768. case, it is useless and ridiculous; its steel- 
chain , hilt is a libel on a_ hand-guard, 
whilst the mode of hanging it to the per- 
EN DECADENCE. son, seems expressly devised to incommode 
and distress the wearer, who has need of strong 
nerves and much presence of mind, to pilot 
. his way in a crowd, even if he does not trip 
DECROENCYICOMPLETE. yp, or become entangled. In every thing, use 
should be the primary object ; study use, and 
beauty will appear. Hats made to wear, 
should be more like hats than trenchers or portfolios, looking 
well on the head, and the head well in it. 
The court dress of England is a most “trying” costume, even to 
comely, well-shaped youth, who rarely has occasion to wear it ; whilst 


COURT SWORDS,* 





* Figure 1 is a court sword, in my possession ; it is of the last century prior to 
the date of utter absurdity, the si/ver hilt bearing some resemblance to nature and 
use. Figure 2 is from a modern sword, having little in common with utility, and 
might, from its appearance, be a miniature spit or a larding pin. 
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its close resemblance to the garments worn by salaried retainers tends 
to degrade all who bear it. Neither has it the advantage of a livery, 
or its variety, liveries being of all hues, and founded upon the laws of 
heraldic colouring ; whilst as to style and fit, regard to that, is rather 
the exception than the rule, the dress being often hired of costumiers, 


FIG. I, COURT DRESS AS IT IS, 


or of west-end tailors. _I well knew two Scotch gentlemen who 
shared a suit, which used to accommodate a tall, ;bony, broad- 
backed though distinguished advocate, and a spare, well-known 
literary baronet. 

Of my designs, Fig. 1 exhibits the court costume as it is, 
Fig. 2 somewhat as it might be made—in lieu of the tawdry and 
degenerate habiliments that give a “spotty” and “littery” ap- 
pearance to an assembly, ill-according with uniform, and’ par- 
ticularly with the reds and blues of the army and navy, to which 
it ought to act as foil. I would not discard its best features, 
or eighteenth-century character, but reform the whole, reducing 
it to a black—making the garment such as any gentleman might 
wear with dignity and grace; a modest uniform, if I may so 
call it, in either cloth or velvet,—or both at discretion,—with 
silver or covered buttons, the sword being worn through a slit 
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or pocket-hole, a method mostly adopted in civil costumes on the 
continent ; the knee-breeches always ending in d/ack silk stockings, 
that have the effect of making unshapely legs less conspicuous, and 


FIG. 2. COURT DRESS AS IT MIGHT BE MADE, 


greatly enhancing well-formed figures. Black would do away with 
the livery look ; the shoes should be shapely, with tongues, heels, 
and buckles as shown in my diagram, No. 1. Black could be made ad 
rigueur ; whilst in times of mourning, in lieu of 
a white tie and variegated waistcoat, the vest 
should be black ; this with a sable crape tie, 
lace ends, and black gloves, will give all the 

respect desired. 
Channing was said to have appeared to great 
advantage in his court dress of black velvet— 
a costume to make men feel confident and digne 
COURT SHOES, OLD —garments that could be borne, even by Ame- 
See Ss ricans, without a sense of shame, being the same 
as those worn by Franklin and Washington, and in which the General 
is represented in the fine portrait, by Stuart, now hanging in the Capitol 
of the United States. This grand full-length, (the original of which 
from life, I believe, is in-:the Boston Athenzeum), without an atom of 
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the “flunkey” in it, has often been engraved, and should be framed, 
glazed, and suspended in our Chamberlain’s Office as a model, not 
alone for refractory American plenipotentiaries, but for all gentlemen 
who pay respect to the Sovereign at the Court of St. James’s. 

As Englishmen, we have often had to blush for the ridiculous 
appearance of our court dress abroad—the wearers sometimes being 
taken for their valets, whilst the laquais not unfrequently received 
the homage due to their masters. 

As a rule British ladies and gentlemen are blessed with better 
figures than many foreigners ; yet, as a nation, we do not dress well. 
The French are apt to overdress, and fit to a fault, whilst the English 
appear slovenly and—out of their native isle—as if their clothes 
were tossed on with a pitchfork. Many‘of our uniforms are puzzles 
at home ; abroad they are enigmas, the greatest, perhaps, being the 
Deputy-Lieutenant in his red coat and cocked hat with white plume, 
for all the world like a general officer, only the epaulettes and facings 
are of silver, a metal that none but a Briton would ever think of 
placing upon scarlet. 

As leg coverings, knee-breeches are admirable upon a fine form, 
though, perhaps, pantaloons are the severest test of all, trousers only 
being worthy of ill-made limbs, ending in bluchers and highlows ; 
yet I believe trousers are strictly military, having been first used 
in Prussia by soldiers. Knee-breeches and boots are the attributes 
of a brave belted race ; pantaloons and hessians of a more refined ; 
and knickerbockers of a thoroughly practical people. In walking, 
trousers draw up the mud, and in riding catch the splashes. Seeing 
once some French police parading the streets in what 
appeared to be spurs, I demanded if they were & 
“mounted ;” and upon being asked, why, I pointed 
to the heels, in which were simply inserted “ c/ous,” or 
bits of wire, to keep up the trousers, which they did 
admirably, an invention I thought worthy of imitation 
in our own dirtier metropolis. 

Our court costume reformed, we could, perhaps, 
do something with the evening dress, to distinguish 
guests from waiters. France, though she sets the 
fashion, is less a slave to the frac, and cravate blanche 
than ourselves, who hold it a rule at dinner, the opera, concerts, and 
theatres. They, however, make it de rigueur at weddings, overtures, 
and some morning ceremonies at which we discard it. At present, 
in Paris, it is fashionable to affect a sort of bashfulness, and wear 
waistcoats @’un bouton. The time is remarkable “four la résurrection 
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du mollet plongé dans Toubli depuis le regne de Louis X V.—Hausse 
gintrale sur le coton,’—faultless linen at a premium ; but however 
spotless, defend us from such a display at court, flower-show, or 
morning concert. 

But we must make our bow, and this brings us to hats ; things that 
should look better on the head than off, which is not the case. with 
No. 2, the “ Portfolio,” or No. 3, below, the 
‘‘ Gibus,” a diabolical invention that has given 
more Englishmen rhumes in their upper storey 
than enough, its calico walls being quite unsuited 
to our climate, except perhaps for three months, 
(July, Aug., Sept.) when there is no reason or 
use for it. The construction of hats to fold 
and collapse, at least of hard materials, is an 
error. As to the cocked or court hat, it should 
be made in form as in No. 1, which is good 
and well known, though my diagram has not 
the cock, that in some specimens make a sort 
of w of it, giving a very wakeful appearance to the wearer. Last 
year the Parisians gave the world square-toed boots, whilst they took 
a lesson from us, cutting down their stove-pipe hats; reducing a 
frightful model we never adopted. With a little diagram showing the 
popular head-covering in three 
forms we conclude, leaving the p il ate 
much-maligned “chimney-pot ” that .. 
encases the wisdom of England to ELEGANCE = AFFREUX. écwaNipue. 
stand or fall. It has many merits . 2. 3 
and many defects. In its best form it is not bad, whilst in its worst 
it is not good. As a sanitary covering for the head it is useful ; 
the chamber of air having warded many a blow, and broken many 
a fall in the hunting-field 
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LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. 


A STABLE FRAGMENT. 


T is nearly twenty years since these few words in the Zimes— 
“ Zord George Bentinck was found dead in a flood meadow 
last night, and carried home to Welbeck in a drag”—sounded 
Y= almost too strange and sad for belief. During the previous 
week he had driven over, day after day, from Welbeck to Doncaster, 
and walked, as was his wont, to be out of the bustle, through the Turf 
Tavern paddocks, and past Carr House to the Stand. It was‘‘Surplice’s 
year,” and not merely remarkable for the second solution of the Cham- 
pion problem in turf “ geometry of two dimensions.” The Flying 
Dutchman had won five races, and had only once been made to gallop, 
by Escalade at Liverpool ; Voltigeur had been sent back by Mr. 
Tattersall from the front of the “Salutation” without a single bid ; 
Teddington, perhaps the finest union of speed, staying, and weight- 
carrying that the century has seen, was at Miss Twickenham’s foot ; 
and Pocahontas, the modern Prunella, was in foal to The Baron with 
a rival to Touchstone at last. Lord George had walked down that 
lane light-hearted enough in old days, but there was a crook in his 
lot now. Twelve years before, he had “taken charge” of Elis for the 
St. Leger, tried him at Goodwood, vanned him North with six horses, 
to the abiding astonishment of 250 miles of gazers, and beaten 
Scroggins and Beeswing. Since then his Grey Momus had “made 
only one mistake, and that was not winning the Derby ;” and his 
flying Crucifix had swept off the Two Thousand, One Thousand, and 
Oaks, before her “leg filled.” Those memories, however, brought 
no pleasure. Five-and-forty is said to be the age of fruition, when 
the harvest of a man’s energies begins. It might be so for others, 
but it was not so for him. Secure in Mr. Disraeli’s fealty, he had 
burnt his bridge of boats in the Commons, and dashed himself head- 
long against Peel, Russell, and Cobden, only to suffer defeat after 
defeat, in a fierce but unequal strife. He had been the “ Napoleon 
of the turf,” and he had laid aside his starting flag and his betting 
book, and abdicated to fight for what proved a political shadow. 
Pale and heartworn with such bootless toil, he once more stood on 
Doncaster Moor to watch “that grey-heeled foal”—the son of 
Vou. I., N. S. 1868, F 
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Touchstone and his cherished Crucifix—complete the double event 
in the “ all straw,” instead of his own “ skyblue.” 

Still, bitter as was the trial, he would have risen above it. Life was 
still before him ; and when protection to corn, shipping, and sugar 
were all gone, he might have thrown off the political coil, called back 
the Kents, with Nat and Job Marson, to his councils, and tried every 
cross till he found another Surplice. It was not to be. On his last 
racing afternoon he was on the top of the steward’s stand, watching 
Surplice, as he cantered over the St. Leger course for the North of 
England Produce Stakes, Flying Dutchman striding away with six 
to one on him from his field, Van Tromp beaten more by his own 
lack of condition than by Chanticleer and Ellerdale in the Cup, and 
Canezou carrying to the fore the “ black and white cap” of Knowsley, 
which Yorkshiremen loved so well. It was just the sort of after- 
noon, with a card rich in flyers, to woo him back again ; but ere 
another Friday came round, “the man whose heart was with hunts- 
man and hound, the racer and the starting-post, sank down in a 
moment while he treads the springy turf, and breathes the balmy air 
of his first boyish haunts in his father’s domain.” 


Even at this lapse of time we may be excused for dwelling fondly 
upon his Goodwood glories, and for weaving together, not a history 
of his career, but a few stable memoranda, which were somewhat 
overlooked when he died. ‘The number of running horses and, the 
value of stakes have steadily increased since his day. The former 
rose from 1315 in ’49, to 2458 in ’67, while the 264 two year olds 
have been nearly trebled. Nine yearlings recently averaged 1244} gs. 
in One season ; a two year old came to the hammer last March with 
2540/. of forfeits on his head ; and 4930/. and her Majesty’s Vase 
were given to be run for at the last Ascot meeting. The Turf, as an 
institution, can therefore most faithfully “ report progress ;” but still 
there was a brilliant daring and expansiveness about Lord George’s 
racing polity, to which “we shall never see the like again.” If we 
had to choose nine characters, all unique in their way, from the “ silk 
and scarlet” side of nature, our lot should rest upon Lord George 
as the turf leader, the late Sir Tatton Sykes as the old country 
baronet, Mr. Osbaldeston as the “all round sportsman,” John Scott 
as the trainer, Ransome as the stud groom, Jem Mason as the 
steeple-chase rider, Charles Davis as the huntsman, Jack Goddard 
as the whip, and Jem Robinson as the jockey. Three of them are, 
happily, still left to us ; and Lord George, was the first to go. 

His lordship never forgave, and he would let nothing stand 
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between himself and his wil. Nothing offended him so much as to 
speak of the expense in connection with anything that he was 
planning. “JZ can win one race and pay for it,” was his scornful 
comment on a 3500/. estimate for making a Derby gallop at Good- 
wood for Gaper. Money seemed of no account as long as he 
could only breed something by Bay Middleton good enough to break 
the ring, or at least upset “another of those Danebury pots.” In 
one season he paid no less than 60,000/. in stakes for his stable, and 
his forfeits in one book calendar alone amounted to a third of that 
sum. Farintosh cost him nearly 4000/ in this way, and he sold him 
for 354, His Goodwood nominations were boundless. He would 
put fifteen or sixteen yearlings into the Ham or Gratwicke of 100 
h. ft., and four or five into a 300 h, ft. race, and he has been known 
to have seven in a 200 sov. p. p. There was no finer amateur handi- 
capper, and he worked hard at the science when he was travelling by 
rail, The guard would get half-a-sovereign to lock up a coupé for 
him and John Kent on their return from a race-meeting, and 
then out would come the Sheet Calendars, and the handicap chances 
of the stable were sometimes calculated for half the night. 

When Parliament was sitting, he would travel by mail train to 
Fareham, take some coffee at the Red Lion, and post across the 
country to Goodwood. The carriage was drawn up at Kent's door, 
and the postboy went home, and there his lordship would sleep, 
folded in that cloak of sables (which Mr. Disraeli purchased from 
his valet for, it was said, 100 gs., after his death), and turn out quite 
fresh in the morning for a long trial and stable day. It was his 
practice after the Doncaster meeting to come to the Swan at 
Chichester and stay there till the eve of the Newmarket October. 
Every morning he walked over, wet or fine, to Kent’s, and always 
stipulated for “* Yorkshire fare, John—eggs and bacon.” He never 
rode with his horses, but walked about all day with his big and bent 
whitethorn stick. There would be three hours of trials to begin with, 
and sometimes seventy horses would be put through the mill at 
Halnaker Park, or on the race-course. He carried the system to 
such an excess, that at one time eighteen were so stumped up as to 
be unable to leave the stable, and he could not have got “a pony” 
for as many more. ‘Trying was, in fact, a mania with him ; he never 
engaged a horse “ without having a taste,” and he would be at it on 
the morning of a race-day and in the evening as well. Red Deer, 
for instance, was tried for the Chester Cup by moonlight. 

The Duke of Richmond did not care to try, but if he was at home 
he would generally ride out on his old bay pony Pigeon, just to see 
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what was doing: His grace liked a nice name for a horse as much 
as Lord George did an absurd one. It was very remarkable that a 
man so refined, not to say fastidious, in his tastes, could have borne 
to see his name attached in the Racing Calendar to “Let's stop 
awhile says Slow,” “ Here I go with my eye out,” and “ All round my 
hat.” The duke used to rally him without mercy on the point. 
“ All your legs, blood, and condition are no good, George—if you don't 
re-christen them you'll never win a race.” His grace equally disliked 
purchasing a horse which had run pretty frequently, and “ J don’t like 
the orange squeezed” was his comment when “General Peel’s ch. c. 
Chatham, 2 yrs.,” joined Lord George’s string at (we believe) eight 
hundred pounds, and certain contingencies. When the family were 
not at Goodwood his lordship went back to Kent’s to lunch, and then 
he would have the whole stable out for an afternoon’s parade and drill 
them like troop horses, so as to make them go quietly to the post, or 
he would try his hand, at breaking the yearlings. The Kents had once 
115 horses and yearlings at Goodwood, Stonedell, and Waterbeach ; 
and during the meeting of 1844, the jockeys of the house-stable 
“weighed in” seventy-seven times. The park on the Carniseat 
and Pheasantry side was used for the gallops in wet weather, and 
Halnaker Park and Molecomb in dry. A tan gallop was formed 
on Molecomb Hill, and extended two miles, while “the long 
gallop” in Halnaker Park was nearly the same length, and against 
the hill all the way. It was, in fact, one of the very finest in England, 
and during the autumn and winter of 1842, no less than 115 men 
and 28 carts and horses were at work on it. The gallop was carried 
right through the Winkins—a very fine cub hunting cover with Lord 
Leaconfield’s—and trees, whose stems ran from fifty to sixty feet 
without a limb, were mercilessly levelled to let it pass. His lordship 
bought land at East Dean to furnish the turf and mould, and he laid 
down a metal road of two miles to bring them. Gaper, the primary 
cause of all this outlay, led from the post to “‘ the road” in the Derby, 
where he was quite beaten and finished fourth, six lengths from 
Cotherstone, but his lordship paid and dismissed the subject from 
his mind, and passed magnificently on to the next act in the Bay 
Middleton stud drama. 

Such a word as difficulty he knew not; and he would break down 
ten horses if he was set upon getting at a form collaterally, and to halfa 
pound. If any of his horses were delicate in their appetite he would 
have denied them nothing that money could buy or the tropics furnish. 
When Firebrand seemed a hopeful subject for the One Thousand, she 
was kept on wheat-flour, eggs, and new milk mixed. Crusader, 
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Flytrap, and Chatham, had all the same dainty fare before Epsom, 
and so had the slow and game Crozier. Four cows were specially 
kept for them, and they had a dozen eggs at each feed. His lord- 
ship would not hear of foreign eggs, and the Sussex cottages had to 
be scoured far and near for new laid. He bought his hay in the 
neighbourhood, but his oats were all grown in Aberdeenshire. 

What other people’s horses were doing troubled him very little ; 
but he could not resist going over to Heythrop to see Coronation 
gallop the 8-course twice, and then finish up the avenue. Ben 
Painter trained the colt for the Derby up to the last fortnight, and 
then Isaac Day took him in hand. His stride was so telling when 
he finished, that Lord George was seen busily measuring it with his 
umbrella. No man studied constitution more; but the greatest 
mistake he ever made was under this head, when he ran African, 
Baleine, and Yorkshire Lady for the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood. 
“The Lady” was merely started to give Kitchener confidence for 
his Goodwood stakes mount ; and his lordship did not back her for 
a shilling, while he stood a great stake on African. The filly had 
not cantered for ten days, and not only ran in her shoes, but half 
full of water. Her starting had not been determined on till the 
eleventh hour ; and it was all that a lad could do to gallop off the 
course to the stables, and bring her up to the post. However, she 
won easily enough, and African and Baleine were second and third. 
African was claimed for 80/, at Epsom, and was an unerring tryer 
for four or five seasons. Discord also “kept Greenwich time,” and 
so did old Naworth, although he had not the pace of the other two. 
His lordship always tried his yearlings one third of a mile before 
York August in lots of six and seven; and one year he would not 
wait until they had been backed. The grooms led them from the 
Turf Tavern paddocks at Doncaster to the Intake turn, and they were 
frightened along from there to the winning post (which was then the 
old cupola building), by men stationed at points with flags. Jollity, a 
light, quick, little thing, won thrice in a morning, after this Roman car- 
nival fashion, and was engaged very heavily on the strength of it, but to 
no purpose. Crucifix’s first trial is said to have been after this 
fashion, with five or six other yearlings, round a Danebury paddock ; 
“Old John” cracking a cart whip, and Lord George “doing the 
tambourine” on his hat. 

His lordship preferred boys to jockeys in his trials, and shifted them 
from horse to horse, so as to “‘ teach the little fellows to ride.” There 
were some capital pupils in this infant school, to wit, Kitchener, the 
Howletts, and William Abdale. Sam Rogers was his jockey for 
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some seasons, after he left Danebury; and it was Nat's brilliant 
riding of Gaper, when he beat Sam by a head on Lothario for the 
Newmarket St. Leger, which eventually led to an engagement. 
Job Marson had also a retainer, and always stood very high with 
his lordship. Gentleman riding he detested; and “the horses 
can’t carry them,” was his chief comment on it. Once only, in later 
years, he essayed it himself, and that was on his roarer Captain Cook, 
against Earl Winchelsea® (a very nice, steady rider), at the Goodwood 
meeting of 1844. He administered severe punishment, and rolled 
about.a good deal in his saddle from the distance, so that his park 
pupils did not think much of their instructor’s practical illustration. 
In fact he never showed to less advantage, as his height was fully 
six feet one. 

Elis, a leggy and rather short horse, was trained at Goodwood by 
John Doe (who died recently on a farm in Norfolk), after he had 
won the Drawing-Room Stakes, and the Lewes Handicap. With 
young Sam Day up, he gave The Drummer rolbs., and Venison 7lbs., 
three weeks before the St. Leger ; and this seemed to reduce matters 
to a certainty. The van was a great point in his favour, as even 
from Goodwood to Newmarket was a seven days’ walk, with Pet- 
worth, Godalming, Ashstead, Tattersall’s, Sun and Whalebone near 
Epping, and Newport as the stages. Cowl was the best two year old 
Lord George ever tried, and he won a great stake on him when he 
beat The Kedger at Doneaster. He was measured successfully: at 
2tlbs. with African, and gave Longitude 24lbs. after she had won 
the Doncaster Two Year Old Stakes inacanter. Asa three year old 
Cowl could beat Lothario at 4lbs., and the Kents considered him for 
the Derby distance one of the very best horses that ever wore a 
bridle. He was fired as a yearling, but got over his lameness at two 
years old, and finally broke down very severely in his hind pasterns 
while running, muclr against his trainer's wishes, for the Ascot 
Cup. Gaper was very great over his own Halnaker gallop, and 
won by fifty yards when he was tried with Discord at 16lbs., and Jean 
d’Acre “chucked in to make a pace.” There was no mistake about 
Discord, as he went and beat Knight of the Whistle and Alice Haw- 
thorne for the Craven Stakes at Epsom the very next week. Gaper’s 
fore legs were truly awful, very drum-sticks from below the knee, and 
with round, upright joints. Devil-to-Pay had also very bad fore legs, 
but a very high turn of speed. Slander was a clipper, but she rup- 
tured a blood-vessel at two years old, and could never be depended 
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on again. Lord George sold Confusionée, with Reel, Pelops, and 
five or six others, to the Duke of Richmond, in a lot. The former, 
upon whom Johnny Howlett made his fame, was a wiry and very 
sound mare, and could stay for ever. Miss Elis was quite as game, 
but slower, and not so smart a beginner. Planet was the soundest 
and the best-looking of all his lordships’ Bay Middletons; and he 
and Red Hart between them settled Van Tromp in the Racing 
Stakes. Planet waited while Red Hart made play and went so fast 
that Job could not “suffer” at any part of the race. At the finish 
the Goodwood pair reversed positions, and “Van” was beaten by 
half a length. 

Surplice was broken at Goodwood, and was the best yearling that 
the Kents ever tried. His two year old form was a high one, 
as he could give Loadstone 12lbs over the T.y.c. after the latter 
had won the Criterion with 8st. 13lbs., and run Assault to a 
neck. He was a very handsome, easy-tempered colt; and Lord 
George might well smile at an offer of fifteen hundred guineas 
for him before he had started. As time went on he was tried to be 
equally good from half-amile to four, and very high-couraged 
when he was fairly roused. Nothing put him out but deep ground, 
and that he never could manage. The Derby seemed “a moral” 
for him, as he could give Sagacity two stone, and was better 
than Lady Wildair at r2lbs. He took a very stupid fit one morn- 
ing with Templeman at Epsom, and it was at least ten minutes 
before he would cross the tan road below the distance. How- 
ever, ‘‘Sim” was very patient with him, and he at last consented 
to follow John Kent’s pony and the other horses across it, but not 
before an over-clever tout had galloped off the ground in a cab with 
the news, and persuaded some of his patrons to pile it on against 
* such a mule.” Templeman was a little anxious lest he should 
remember the spot and try to jump it in the race; but he strode 
over it, and took no heed whatever. The orders were to “ keep him 
with his horses to the finish, or he may lurch across them,” and 
hence Springy Jack got much nearer than he was entitled to do on 
the merits. It was difficult to get him to his horses at the post, and 
therefore he “had to be bustled a little up the hill, to keep him in 
his place at all.” 

Lord George’s cardinal idea in breeding was to stick by Bay 
Middleton, despite his diseased pastern joint, and make him as great 
a horse at the stud as he had been on the sward. With this view he 
bought up all the Velocipede mares he could get, and persuaded 
those of his friends who had mares of that blood to send them to 
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“the Jersey bay,” for whom he had paid 4000 guineas, with a view 
to winning his own Waterloo Shield. The strains “nicked” so 
exactly that, although Velocipede was not the soundest of horses, 
the two negatives succeeded in making a positive, and the stock 
came sound and did good service, as in the case of Ennui, Pas- 
toral, Princess Alice, and Devil-to-Pay. Thirty-two foals were 
Lord George’s own share of Bay Middleton’s first season. As a 
general thing they were light-fleshed, irritable, and unsound, able to 
run half trained, and certain to fall off sadly as three-year-olds. In 
ordinary seasons he had seventeen or eighteen of them, and the rest 
were mostly by Venison, Plenipo, or Sheet Anchor,—a horse that he 
always liked. After seeing Lanercost win the Cambridgeshire he 
took a great fancy to him, and sent Crucifix to his paddocks in 1843. 
His Lordship’s fifty brood mares were kept at his Danebury, Bone- 
hill, and Doncaster stud farms ; and he broke about thirty-five year- 
lings annually when his stud was in its zenith. On one occasion, by 
way of experiment, he put a yearling filly to the stud, and bred a bad 
foal. His judgment of a yearling was generally sound, but “all the 
blood” wouldn’t tempt him to give 1500/, for Nunnykirk. He used 
to tell Kent that “ yearlings are not so expensive as this parliamentary 
work ;” and then he would add, though not exactly with “a splendid 
groan,” “ Zhere’s no pleasure in it, John.” 

In match-making he was singularly clever; and he once won 
twenty-six out of twenty-seven off the reel. He could always match 
from Frank Butler’s, but never from Nat’s remarks, good rider as he 
thought him, and for “genius genuine” in this respect he ranked 
Frank only second to William Scott. Seven of his matches ended in 
dead heats ; and oddly enough, his Alva and a Purity filly of Lord 
Glasgow’s ran a dead heat both in 1843 and 1844, although there 
had been a change of ministry in the interim, and Dilly had become 
premier vice Boyce. Lord Glasgow and Lord George had many a 
tussle of this kind, and one of a very peculiar kind. When Olive Oil 
was matched against Rose of Cashmere, Lord George backed “ The 
Rose,” and lost 600/. by his own victory: He then borrowed The 
Rose, and lent Olive to Lord Glasgow, to whose trainer she was 
formally delivered about midnight, but the result was not altered. 
In his great rooo/. a-side match of Grey Momus v. Vulture, the 
grey had not the ghost of a chance with Orlando’s dam, and the 
Duke of Portland could no longer resist ironically remarking to his 
son, “‘ what a rich man this ‘Mr. Bowe’ must be, George, to make 
such matches.” Miss Elis, 2 yrs., and Oakley, 5 yrs., met twice—at 
68lbs., A. F., and 34lbs., T. y. c..—and the mare had the best of it on 
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both occasions. Feather matches were also after his lordship’s own 
heart ; and Clumsy, 2 yrs. (a feather), v. Vibration, 4 yrs. (8st. glbs.), 
T. M. M., and Guava, 2 yrs. (a feather), v. Mendizabel, 6 yrs. (gst. 
olbs.), y. c., both of which he won, were of this character. 

Mr. Harry Hill was his chief ring commissioner; and in truth high 
betting was the only source from which he could meet such a stud 
and stable outlay. In 1845 he had a wonderful year, as men then 
esteemed wonderful. He won nearly 20,000/ on My Mary at Don- 
caster, and more than 23,000/. on Miss Elis at Goodwood, where he 
backed her very heavily against Weatherbit for the Cup. Before the 
Criterion Stakes, he got on Gaper at forties, fifties, and sixties ; and 
when the Derby bell rung, he stood to win upwards of 120,000/. on 
him. The colt was beaten at Newmarket in the spring, and went 
back to 1000 to 15, which Mr. Hill took forty times. Old John Day 
laid him 20,0007 to 300/, and as Lord George kept backing his 
fancy till he reached 5 to 1, the Danebury “ plunger” (whose betting 
anxieties did not improve his jockeyship), was most thankful at last to 
take back 20,000/ to 3000/7. He gave Mr. Hill a bill for the 2,700/. 
balance, and that gentleman had it in his pocket when he was ex- 
amined on the Qui Zam action against Lord George at Guildford ; 
but the jury did not love informers, and gave a verdict for the defen- 
dant without its being produced to show that no money had passed. 
Lord George’s fancy for Miss Sarah in the St. Leger cost him 3500/. ; 
but he got all his money back, and something more, over the Cesare- 
witch. His forecast was on this wise. Miss Sarah had beaten Miss Elis, 
and therefore he decided to put My Mary, Discord, Miss Elis, and 
Naworth together, and “7f Miss Elis wins, The Baron must win the 
Cesarewitch.” She won by a neck, My Mary second, and hence he 
felt so sure of the result, that he backed The Baron in spite of the 
7st. glbs., and gave up Nat to ride him. When he was next at 
Goodwood, he went up to Miss Elis the moment he entered the 
stable, and patting her behind the ears, said, in his mincing way, 
“ You good old creature, you can't win yourself, but you tell me 
what can win.” This was about the last of his great betting coups. 
The fight in Parliament waxed hotter and hotter; he plunged 
deeper and deeper into Blue Books; the horses, the yearlings, the 
clothes, the van, and the halters were all sold in a lot for 12,000/,; 
and his very name was wiped out of Weatherby. 

H. D. 














TWo OF OUR EARLY 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


A Honey-Moon. Date 1741. CYNTHIO and Fiavia have finished breakfast at 
Scarborough, GEORGE THE SECOND is on the British Throne. LEWIS THE 
FIFTEENTH reigns in France. AUGUSTUS THE THIRD is King of Poland. 
PHILIP THF. FIFTH is the Ruler of Spain. IvAN is the Czar of Muscovy. 
Sir RoBERT WALPOLE is Prime Minister. JOHN POTTER is Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Davip GARRICK is about to appear at Drury Lane. 


LA VIA. Have you done, Sir? 

Cynthio. Faith, yes, my dear, and done well. How 
bright your eyes are. Cupid has lit them up divinely 
to-day. 

Flavia. ’Tis well you can see them, Sir. I fancied you had no 
eyes but for that plaguy pamphlet. 

Cynthio. When I have no eyes for thee, may they turn to moon- 
stones, my Flavia. But do not be angry with my pamphlet. I had 
it over from York by the carrier for thy amusement. ’Tis the 
newest number of Sylvanus Urban. 

Flavia, I never heard of him, and it is your business, Sir (I wish 
it were your pleasure), to amuse me. 

Cynthio. I live for nought else, pretty pouter. Yet methouglit - 
The Gentleman's Magazine might while away an hour. 

Flavia. O, give it me instantly. I have long wanted to see it, but 
you know that there were few books in my father’s house. Perhaps 
if there had been more, I should have been too wise to marry you. 

Cynthio. How rude those eyes are—how flatly they contradict the 
pretty tongue. Here is the number. I have not even looked into 
it. I had better do so, as our friend Sylvanus is sometimes apt to- 
be witty at the expense of propriety. 

Flavia. Give me the book, Sir, and trust to my prudence. What 
is all this nonsense at the beginning? Who are these people that 
make speeches? What is a Hurgo? 

Cynthio, Surely, my Flavia has read Gulliver's Travels ? 

Flavia. Surely she has, but nobody makes speeches there. What 
foolish names! Who is the Hurgo Castrophel ? 
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Cynthio. No other than my Lord Chesterfield. A most polite 
man, my dear, and a deadly enemy of Sir Robert. 

Flavia. But why is he called by that absurd name? Here 
is another. Who are the Hurgo Adonbing, and the Hurgo 
Quadrert ? 

Cynthio. My Lords Abingdon and Carteret. You have opened 
upon a debate in the House of Lords, and as it is unlawful to report 
such things, you find yourself in the Senate of Lilliput, and all the 
names disguised. 

Flavia. But the real words given ? 

Cynthio. Something like them, but I believe the man who writes. 
them, a dogged Tory, one Johnson, boasts that he never lets the 
Whig dogs have the best of it. 

Flavia. 1 love him for it, for I hate Whigs. 

Cynthio. Why ? 

Flavia, Because I do. 

Cynthio. No more words, the clerk is answered, as old Shakspeare 
says. 

Flavia. And have you read Shakspeare, Cynthio? I did not think 
you were such a bookworm. Yet you can dance very well, and saya 
pretty thing, and nobody dresses better. 

Cynthio. Shakspeare has taught me that all these arts are the way 
to a pretty woman’s heart. 

Flavia. Nay, does he write like that? I must read him then, but 
uncle Wimble always called him a formal old put. 

Cynthio. Uncle Wimble’s wisdom could go into my eye, and I 
should see none the worse. I fancy you do not care much about the 

- Hurgoes, or the Clinabs, who are the Commons. Sir Robert is called 
Walelop. But there is not much riddle about it, for at the end of the: 
volume all the anagrams are explained. 

Flavia, What fools great men are then! If they want their words 
known, why do they not have persons to write them down, and if 
they don’t, why is this allowed? Some day we women will come 
into your Parliament House, and then you will see what you 
will see. 

Cynthio. And hear what we shall hear, and plenty of it. No, my 
Flavia, my heart elected you—and is always speaking for you. 

Flavia. Very pretty, Sir. Suppose that I have blown you a kiss. 

Cynthio. Nay, my imagination is feeble. 

* * * % % 

Flavia. Be quiet. I want to read my book. What comes next > 

An Account of Lapland. I forget where Lapland is, Cynthio. 
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Cynthio. A place where people sit in one another’s laps. I con- 
ceive that it may be a pleasant land. 

Flavia. Foolish creature. Stay, here is a map. So Mr. Urban 
thinks gentlemen so ignorant that they really need to be taught where 
Lapland is. I dare say he is right. 

Cynthio. Do you fancy that noisy Ensign whom you danced so 
often with at Whitby knows Lapland from Laputa, for all his roaring 
and swearing ? 

Flavia. What, jealous still? As if I danced with the wretch for 
any other reason than to make a certain gentleman more attentive to 
me. Go away, I will read, and I don’t care about Lapland, but here 
is something. “A Sermon on the Evil of Being Righteous over- 
much.” That does not concern you, Sir. I think that will not be 
laid to your charge, but I am glad that gentlemen read sermons. 
Now then. “Observations on a Lady”—What business has Mr. 
Urban to make observations on a lady—impudent thing. 

Cynthio. The lady? 

Flavia. No, Sir—well, I don’t know. “On a Lady, truly of 
distinction (that is spitefulness), met on the road riding on horse- 
back, astride (what a dreadful falsehood), dressed in a hat and 
feather, a black wig, a surtout, a wide petticoat with a pair of jockey 
boots and spurs, and by the side of the coach which contained her 
deticate husband or lord.” Is that such satire as gentlemen like 
to read? It is very vulgar. But there are no observations—what 
a shame ! 

Cynthio. No, it is merely a dig at a great lady. 

Flavia. Shameful. “On the Language of Beasts.” A very proper 
thing to follow. I wonder what it is about. It is much too dry to 
read, but I think the man means that beasts understand one another. 
What a discovery, I am sure they do, and so do birds. Our rooks 
used to have assemblies and chat all the afternoon. 

Cynthio, And talk as well as most fine ladies, I’ll swear. 

Flavia, I shall know more about that when you have taken me to 
town, and introduced me everywhere, as you promised. 

Cynthio. Yes. 

Flavia, Answer me again in that tone, and I’ll box your ears—yes, 
Sir, and in earnest. My arm is very strong. 

Cynthio, It is very white. 

Flavia. That is not to the purpose, Sir. I am going to London to 
see the King and everybody, and to find out how much I have lost 
by giving my heart away to a man who does not love me, and is 
already thinking of being off his bargain. But he shan’t. Here is 
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“A Treaty between the Crowns of Great Britain and Spain ”—I hope 
it will be kept better, but what dry stuff. But this is nicer, Here is 
poetry, which I love. Don’t you love poetry, Sir? You never indited 
any upon me. 

Cynthio. I have written it on others with ease, because my heart 
was not in the work, but when I sought to express my passion for 
Flavia, I learned how cold and vain were words. 

Flavia. I love you, Cynthio. But let me read my poetry. “On 
the death of a Delectable child, 4 years old.” That is sad. 

Cynthio. Doubtless the verses are to match. Read on, my Flavia, 
never mind that. Is there not a song, following? 

Flavia. Poor little thing! Yes, asong. And so saucy. 


** Woman, thoughtless, giddy creature, 
Laughing, idle, fluttering thing, 
Most fantastick work of Nature, 
Still like Fancy on the wing 
Slave to every changing passion, 
Loving ”——— 


I shall not read such rubbish. Mr. Urban knows the tastes of 
gentlemen, I suppose, and treats them accordingly. “To a Young 
Lady after seeing her at Wakefield assembly”—a choice place to 
discover a young lady. I am a Yorkshire girl, and I should like 
to see myself at Wakefield assembly. London folks have queer 
ideas. 

Cynthio. You shall correct them. 

Flavia. Good boy. Here, Cynthio. “On an Agreeable Young 
Lady married to a man incapable of understanding her Merit.” That 
is just my melancholy case, my dear, isn’t it? Don’t frown, it spoils 
your ugly face. “To a Young Lady with some Carnations,” how 
delightful. ‘To the Same on beholding them faded in her bosom.” 

Cynthio. Here, give me the book. 

Flavia. I shan’t. Let us see what killed them. O, they faded 
for envy of the better carnation of her cheeks. Mean carnations. 
And here’s a song with music, charming! Let us see how it 
goes :-— 

** At Chloe’s feet I sighed, I prayed, 
And wept, yet all the while 
The cruel, unrelenting maid 
Scarce paid me with a.smile.” 


She was a fool—I should have laughed outright, but the air 
is pleasing, and you shall compose me a new piece to it. It 
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goes on about Pigmalion warming a marble virgins Who was 
Pigmalion, and what is the story, Sir ? 

Cynthio. Faith, I forget. I'll tell you another time. What are 
you looking so angry at? 

Flavia. At impudence. “A Method to make Women Useful.” As 
if we were meant to be useful, or anything but ornamental idols. 
This is intolerable. And pray how does the gentleman propose to 
make us useful—are we to clean his boots? O, we are to be brought 
up to serve in the shops, “thereby displacing many hundreds of 
able-bodied men who ought to be serving his gracious M——-y.” 
Yes, indeed. The idea is a wicked one, and the author should be 
severely punished. Are not poor girls tempted enough ? 

Cynthio. But he means shops frequented by ladies. 

Flavia. Ladies prefer to be waited on by the sex whose business 
it is to wait. I believe that if such writers preach for a hundred 
years they will never make a change. 

Cynthio. May we live to see, though my Flavia’s brown curls will 
then be grey. 

Flavia. Horrid thought, as if there would be no wigs and washes. 

Cynthio. 1 hope women will be wiser then than to use either 
abomination. 

Flavia. Women will never be wise while men court fools. 

Cynthio. Mr. Garrick could not have said that more smartly. 

Flavia. And you have seen Garrick! O, Cynthio, I shall see him 
the first night I reach town, shall I not? I am dying to see him. 
Is he not an angel ? 

Cynthio. I never saw but one angel, whom Mr, Garrick by no 
means resembles. But she shall see him. 

Flavia. Dear! O, Cynthio, here is a dreadful tale. Listen. 
“At Tyburn on Wednesday ”—the very day we were married— 
““were executed Joseph Huddle, Richard Quail, John Cassody, 
Robert Hunt, Thomas Birch, and James Timms, for the Highway”— 

Cynthio. Serve the cowardly robbers right. 

Flavia. “Thomas Nash, Robert Legross, Philip Lipscombe, and 
Dorothy Middleton,” a woman, “for Burglary.” 

Cynthio. Worse than t’others—one ought to be able to sleep in 
one’s bed. 

Flavia. “John Sheriff for Horse-stealing ”—that is all right, uncle 
Wimble says that must be stopped.—“ John Catt for returning from 
transportation.” 

Cynthio. Hard, cats have a habit of coming home. 

Flavia. Don’t jest on such things. “ Mary Young, Priscilla Mahew, 
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Elizabeth Fox, John Elware, George Stacey, and Robert Parsonston 
for Felony. John Davis, for Horse and Sheep stealing, and Richard 
Brabant, alias Jones, for Forgery.” One, two—twenty poor creatures 
riding to be hanged together, as we drove away from my father’s 
door. 

Cynthio. I am sorry they chose that day, as you have found it out, 
but you have too much sense for omens. 

Flavia. 1 did not think of them for a moment, my dear. I was 
only thinking of the dreadful contrast. : 

Cynthio. They were all low, ignorant wretches, my Flavia, who 
probably felt their fate much less than you feel the bare narra- 
tion. 

Flavia. Let us hope so—but see here, Cynthio. “ Mary Young,” 
and she was only a thief, “ expressed her concern so sensibly when 
she took leave of her little child that it drew tears into the eyes of 
the Turnkey.” 

Cynthio. Tender turnkey! Consider that her robberies may have 
half-ruined honest folks. Come, no tears for such creatures—I wish 
they were all hanged, and I am glad that sheep-stealing has just 
been made a capital offence, the farmers are cruelly plundered, and 
hemp is the only remedy. Let me pick the book up. And here, 
Flavia, is something which concerns you much more than Tyburn. The 
magazine falls open at “a Poem on Scarborough Waters.” Let us 
see what they are to do for us. Read it. 

Flavia. 

** No more shall Bath unrivalled reign, 
Nor Tunbridge boast her streams, 


With these thy current, Scarb’rough, vies, 
And equal honours claims. 


‘* Each fair, with numerous graces decked, 
At least may seem to vie 
With Venus who by bards is feigned 
The fairest of the sky. 


** Long may these salutary streams 
With equal virtues flow 
To chase the vapours, hyp, and spleen, 
From Lady and from Beau.” 


Cynthio, There was more. Why do you shut up the magazine so 
promptly ? 

Flavia. Perhaps there was. But never mind, and you are not to 
look at the verses. 
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Cynthio. I want to look at nothing else while that lovely rose- 
colour paints my Flavia’s face. But I think there is one thing more 
that you may like to turn to, if a friend of mine duly called, as he 
promised, on Cave, who publishes the magazine. Turn to the last 
page. 

Flavia. “ A List of Promotions ”—is that your impertinence, Sir, 
and do you consider me promoted ? 

Cynthio. Nay—a page back. 

Flavia. “ List of Births.” 

Cynthio. Go on, my Flavia. 

Flavia, “ List of Marriages.” O, me! I was never in print in all 
my life. Cynthio! “ /uly 5. Cynthio Lovemore, of Kent, Esquire, 
to Miss Flavia Truelove, of Yorkshire, an heiress with 20,000/.” O, 
how delightful to read that one is happy. 

Cynthio. May I read it for many a year in that charming smile. 

Flavia. Kiss me. And we will take in Zhe Gentleman's Magazine 
as long as we live. 

SHIRLEY BROOKS. 
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¥ T is an odd fact about games, that they spring up all of a 


(® sudden, as if by a sort of magic. They seem to be invented 
A) by nobody, and to have no traceable origin. Take cards, for 
aX% example, and the games played with them. All that is known 
positively about the origin of cards is, that they appeared somewhat 
suddenly in Europe about the middle of the fourteenth century. Take 
our national card game, whist. It is supposed to be of English origin. 
It is supposed to have been unknown in the time of Elizabeth, but on 
negative evidence only. The game is not mentioned by Shakspeare, 
nor, so far as we have been able to discover, by any writer of the 
Elizabethan era. The game is mentioned by Taylor, the water poet, 
early in the seventeenth century; and Cotton, in the “Compleat 
Gamester” (1680), says it is commonly known in all parts of England. 
Nothing more definite has been ascertained about the origin of whist. 
It would be easy to multiply instances, but these are sufficient to 
illustrate our opening sentences. 

Croquet is no exception to the rule. It appeared somewhat sud- 
denly about ten years ago ; how it originated is at present a mystery. 
Various writers have guessed at its origin ; but apparently they have 
only succeeded in rendering confusion worse confounded. By some 
it is said to have been long known in Ireland, and that its orthography 
is crokey. This still leaves the riddle unsolved. Granted that the 
world stands on an elephant, and the elephant on a tortoise ; what 
does the tortoise stand on? Another supposition is, that the game 
of pall-mall, or pale-maille, fashionable in the time of the Stuarts, but 
long since dead and buried, has come to life again, with a new name 
and with the addition of more arches and more balls. The founda- 
tion for this view seems to be that pall-mall mallets at present in 
existence bear a close resemblance to croquet mallets. Cotgrave 
says, that pale-maille is “a game wherein a round box bowle is with 
a mallet struck through a high arch of yron (standing at either end of 
an ally, one), which he that can do at the fewest blowes, or at the 
number agreed on, wins.” Everybody knows that the walk in 
St. James’s Park, now called the Mall, received its name from having 


been appropriated to the purpose of playing at mall. The appella- 
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tion “ mall,” given to the place for playing, is obviously derived from 
the pale-mail or mallet used by the players for striking the ball. An 
engraving of a similar game, a peg or “king” being substituted for 
the second arch, is given in Strutt’s “Sports and Pastimes.” It is 
sufficiently curious to induce us to copy it. 

The game of croquet, once introduced, soon became the rage. It 
supplied a long-felt want. It presented us with an out-door amuse- 





ment in which both sexes could join ; not too athletic for ladies, not 
too effeminate for gentlemen. Hence its immediate and lasting 
popularity. 

Naturally, the intrinsic merits of the new game soon gave rise to 
discussion. Strange to say, two parties arose ; the one declaring 
that croquet is a highly scientific pastime, the other that it is a mere 
vehicle for flirting. ‘The controversy waxed as fierce as the wars of 
the Big-endians and the Little-endians. The upholders of the game 
asserted that their opponents, like Sir Charles Coldstream, could 
see nothing in it, because they were utterly ignorant of its first prin- 
ciples ; the detractors amiably concluded that the other-endians 
were a set of harmless lunatics, or in controversial language, 
* croquet-mad.,” 

Croquet has not only survived the shafts of ridicule, but every year 
it becomes more and more generally played. These facts afford a 
fair criterion that the game has something in it; in other words, 
that it is a scientific game. ‘This admitted, a consideration of the 
size and arrangement of the ground, of the form of the implements, 
and of the system of play best calculated to develop a haute école of 
croquet, must necessarily have interest for the disciples of the game. 

A full-sized croquet ground is generally put at a hundred yards by 
sixty. We are far from saying that, for a crack match between 
powerful men, this area is too great. But for all practical purposes 
sixty yards by forty is sufficient for the full development of the game. 
It must be remembered that croquet is not a game of brute force, 
but of accuracy of stroke and delicacy of strength, like billiards. The 
game, as-a rule, is not won by him who can hit hardest, but by him 
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who plays a succession of gentle strokes with the best judgment and 
the greatest precision. 

A great objection to an over-grown ground, to our mind, is that it 
unfairly taxes the strength of the weaker sex. This point has not 
been sufficiently considered, either by players or writers. The regu- 
lations as regards the size of ground and of balls, seem to assume 
physical equality in all; or rather, to ignore the fact that ladies are 
quite as much or more interested in croquet than gentlemen. 

Where both men and women join in the game it is, we had 
almost written ungenerous, but we will be mild, and say unscientific, 
to send a ball as far away as possible, only because it belongs to 
one of the opposite sex, whose muscular development will not permit 
her, strike she ever so accurately, to get back under two or three 
strokes. For this reason, some players systematically refrain from 
sending a fair opponent as far up the country as their powers permit. 
Many ladies profess openly great indignation at any such indulgence ; 
but we have reason to believe that in their secret hearts they are not 
sorry to be allowed a little “law.” In our opinion, on large grounds, 
the boundaries should be put in for ladies ; say, for example, on a 
lawn a hundred yards by sixty, the ladies’ boundary should be 
seventy-five by forty-five. 

It seems to be agreed on all hands that the correct shape for a 
ground is oblong, and so far we have followed the received opinion. 
But, in fact, one shaped ground is almost as good as another ; only 
that to make the best use of variously shaped grounds the hoops 
must be arranged differently to what they are on an oblong piece. 

The ground should, if possible, be a dead level. Undulations 
may be amusing to those who know the lawn, but they are very 
objectionable to those who do not. Besides, undulations seriously 
impair the science of the game, as when playing dead strength no 
amount of good play can estimate exactly the amount of curl a 
slope or hillock may impart to a ball. At the best, the stroke must 
include a certain quantity of guess-work. It is especially important 
that the ground should be true just about the hoops and pegs, where 
the most delicate strokes are played. Before commencing play, our 
practice is to take a ball round two or three times, in order to test 
the ground ; and if we find it faulty about the hoops, we either alter 
their position, or have the uneven places rolled or beaten. Where 
the grotnd is bad all over, high-class croquet is impossible. One 
can then only play at playing croquet. Still the plan of going round 
with a ball is useful, as it informs the player of pitfalls to be avoided 
and of slopes to be played with a circumbendibus. 
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It not unfrequently happens that a ground presents certain ob- 
stacles, such as a handsome tree, that no one but a Vandal would 
dream of cutting down ; or a flower-bed opposite the drawing room 
window, which mater-familias distinctly declines to have turfed over. 
There is one very simple way of removing difficulties on this score— 
viz., to treat the obstacles as non-existent. A player’s ball sent be- 
hind a tree or across a flower-bed, should be allowed to be moved 
by hand to an equivalent situation, where a fair shot can be obtained. 
It is no part of the game of croquet to hide the balls round a corner. 
It may sometimes be a question, What is an equivalent situation ? 
This can only be settled by the mutual courtesy of the players. It 
should be settled liberally, giving the striker, if anything, the benefit 
of a somewhat improved position. 

Turf-banks come within the same rule as obstacles. In our opinion, 
it is no part of the game of croquet to go for strokes up or down an 
inclined plane. Some players count any stroke made, so long as the 
ball does not go off the grass ; others, if a ball is sent off the top of a 
bank, require the next stroke to be taken from the top where the ball 
went off. We think these rules bad in principle. The boundary 
should be the juncture of the bank with the level; and balls going 
over that line of juncture should be treated, in all respects, as though 
they were off the grass. 

The implements used at croquet are balls, hoops (sometimes called 
wires or arches), pegs (or sticks), mallets, and sometimes clips. 

The balls are made of wood, box-wood being by far the best. In 
diameter they should not exceed three and a-half inches. What are 
called the club set are an eighth more than three and a-half; and 
balls are sometimes made three and three-quarters, and even larger. 
Here, again, the consideration comes in about ladies. <A heavy ball 
necessitates a mallet heavy in proportion ; and heavy balls and mal- 
lets necessitate the employment of considerable muscular effort. 
Hence we are decidedly opposed to balls of greater diameter than 
the one first named. 

There are various ways of marking the balls so as to distinguish 
them from each other. The most fashionable method seems to be 
to mark them in rings of blue and red, the order of the players being 
determined by the number of the rings on the ball; the side of the 
player by their colour. This method, to our thinking, has several 
disadvantages. On some grounds blue leads, on others red ; conse- 
quently, players are apt to become puzzled as to whether red number 
1 follows blue number 1 or precedes it; and so on with number 2. 
Moreover, the balls are not easy to distinguish at a distance— 
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numbers 1 and 2, when standing on the rings, showing only a plain, 
unadorned surface ; and as for numbers 3 and 4, they are so alike at 
thirty or forty yards, as constantly to remind us of the ancient joke, 
“ that one is so much like both, you can’t tell t’other from which.” 
Thus it not unfrequently happens, when playing with balls ringed in 
two colours, that the player has to inquire whether the balls at a 
distance are one colour or another, or one number or another. The 
balls ought, if possible, to be so marked as to render the order of the 
players perceptible far off, and at a glance. When only two balls are 
used on each side, numbers 1 and 3 and numbers 2 and 4 are often 
chosen in preference to the consecutive numbers ; and this certainly 
does lessen the chance of mistaking one ball for another. 

Why, we ask, is so objectionable a mode of marking the balls 
persevered in? Is it not far more sensible, having a surface to 
colour, to colour the whole of it, and to use a separate colour for 
each ball—eg., blue, pink, black, yellow, brown, orange, green, and 
red? A similar plan of colouring the balls is universally employed 
at pool, and we are not aware of any objection to it whatever. It is 
true that at croquet there are sides, and at pool no sides; but this 
difficulty is overcome by having the alternate balls painted dark and 
light, so that the tint or shade of the ball shows its side. In practice, 
however, this distinction is really unneeded ; for every croquet-player 
knows that pink plays after blue, just as every one who has taken a 
ball at pool half-a-dozen times knows that red plays on white, and 
that yellow is his player. 

Even when the plan of using different colours is adopted, instead 
of painting the balls each one whole colour, like pool balls, a strip 
of colour is usually painted on the wood, supported by two strips of 
white, in order, we presume, to confuse the eye as much as possible, 
and to make the colour of the ball as little striking at a distance as it 
well can be. Manufacturers seem to us to have applied the art of 
how not to do it most successfully to the painting of croquet balls. 

An objection to paint is, that it knocks off. At present this is re- 
medied by painting the balls afresh. It might be improved, we think, 
by staining the balls and then varnishing them. If some ingenious 
person would try his hand at staining the balls, he would, in case of 
success, confer a boon on croquet players. It is commonly urged 
against dyeing or staining, that a ball of wood, being so much denser 
at one part of its surface than at another, cannot be got to take a 
dye uniformly. Possibly this may be fatal ; but practical experience 
alone can determine with certainty. The colour on pool balls that 
have been much played with, gets knocked off the denser part of the 
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ivory, and gives the ball a patchy appearance. But, except as a 
matter of good looks, this patchiness does not seem to produce any 
objectionable effect. 

The hoops should be about twice the diameter of the balls, or for 
three and a-half inch balls, seven inches inside measurement. This 
width is rather less than that commonly prescribed; two and a-half 
times the diameter of the balls being recommended by most players, 
But for scientific play, we have no hesitation in saying that the hoops 
are, as a rule, too large ; large hoops rendering the play fluky. To 
persons who are at all nervous, an advantage of practising with small 
hoops is this—that when away from home, the hoops being easier 
than the ones to which they are accustomed, they play their. strokes 
with confidence. 

The thickness of the wire requires a few words. ‘The hoops, as 
usually made, and especially the cheaper kinds, are too slender. For 
scientific play the stoutness of the wire should be such as to stand a good 
hard blow without bending. Wire half an inch in diameter is stout 
enough ; but we are not sure that it is not better if somewhat stouter. 
All good players know how many strokes, some with much force, are 
played purposely off a wire, as, for instance, in the following posi- 

tion :—The two black spots represent a section of 

the legs of a wire fixed in the ground. The ball 

e ae A must hit the ball B, or lose the game. A and 
‘e e B are wired for each other ; but a sharp shot on 
¥3 to the left-hand wire will cause A to rebound and 

hit B. If, however, the wire is not sufficiently 

strong to stand the blow it will bend, and the stroke will not come off. 

For a similar reason, the legs of the hoop should be long enough 
to enable the hoop to stay firm when smartly hit. 

Similarly, the pegs should be stout enough to stand a hard blow, 
and should be driven deeply into the ground. 

The arrangement of the hoops and pegs varies a good deal. We 
are of opinion that cage or stick in the middle is, on the whole, the 
most scientific arrangement, taking the cage for choice. The old 
plan of putting three hoops on each side, in a line or approaching a 
line, renders the game too easy, practised players frequently going 
round time after time. It is a defect in the game that it is too 
great a certainty for the player who obtains the first break, as with 
good play he ought never to let his adversary in again but by a long 
shot. This defect may be, to some extent, disposed of by placing a 
cage in the middle of the ground. The players have to take all the 
balls to this central cage twice during the game, and thus the balls 
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are brought more together than without the cage, and there is more 
chance given the player who is behind to meet his antagonist, and so 
to recover lost ground ; and a cage being more difficult to traverse 
than a hoop, there is more chance of breaking down over it. If 
the cage is muffed the balls are likely to be wired; so that in 
several ways the cage increases the opportunity to the adversaries of 
gétting in, and this precisely at the time when the balls, being in the 
middle of the ground, are easily get-at-able. 

We have assumed a cage throughout. A stick in the middle is 
not so difficult to pass as a cage; indeed, after a little practice, a 
stick is as easy as a hoop. For this reason we prefer a cage ; but 
even a stick in the middle is better than having three hoops in a row 
on each side. 

The best form of mallet has, we think, yet to be eliminated. That 
mallets are in a transition state is proved by the fact that many inde- 
pendent circles of players have mallets of their own pattern. Last 
year we travelled about a good deal, playing in various parts of the 
country, when we observed the numerous differences in mallets above 
referred to. Nearly all private mallets, however, agree in this, that they 
are heavy. We take it, then, that the weight of the mallet is the most 
important consideration. At present, for three and a half inch balls, 
we prefer a mallet of about twenty-five ounces. We have not posi- 
tively made up our minds as to the best weight ; indeed it is probable 
that no uniform standard can be arrived at, individuals 
suiting their own tastes, as they do with guns, cues, 
bats, &c. We strongly recommend no one to play 
with a mallet of less than twenty-two ounces. This 
is not a bit too heavy for ladies, if they only use the 
instrument properly ; 2.¢., if they let it drop almost of 
its own weight from the wrist and forearm, and do not 
attempt to strike with it from the shoulder. 

The head of the mallet is made sometimes of box, sometimes of 
ivory. In shape it varies greatly. The worst-shaped 
mallets are the ones commonly sold, larger at the 
ends than in the middle, so as to decrease the weight, 
and to increase the chance of muffing the stroke by 
catching the ground with the sharp edge of the 
mallet. A mallet much in vogue now is one of the 
same diameter throughout, flat at one end and rounded at the other 
the rounded end being used chiefly for tight croquet. It is certainly 
better than the former shape ; but, like it, is liable to the objection 
that the sharp edge of the flat striking surface is brought close to 
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the ground in making the ordinary strokes, and hence that if by any 
accident the ground is struck, the mallet’s course is arrested. If, 
however, the arrest is only partial, as often happens, the ball is just 
moved a few inches, and the stroke has but a poor chance of 
success. 

A better shape, as we think, is the tub, or tubby mallet. The 
diameter of the striking part being less than that of 
the rest of the mallet, if the stroke is aimed too 
low, the ground is not struck by the edge of the 
face, but by the bulging part of the tub, and the 
consequence is that the mallet glances off the 
ground, continuing its onward course, and not un- 
frequently accomplishing the stroke in spite of a 
badly judged delivery. 

It will be observed that the insertion of the handle is nearer to the 
flat face of the mallet than to the oblique and more pointed end. 
This is intentional, in order to balance the mallet, there being less 
wood in the end with the oblique face than in the other. 

The use of the oblique face is to strike the ball below the centre, 
in order to stop it, or rather to prevent its rolling so far as it other- 
wise would. For instance, in taking open croquet with force, the 
player, desiring to move his own ball but a short distance, as in the 
diagram, would use the pointed end. The ball 4 is to be sent near 
C viz., to A’; the ball B to SB’, This will be a likely result of a 
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sharp stroke played with the oblique face of the mallet. If played 
with the flat face, the ball A would roll further, probably to 4”, and 
the position on C would be lost, or at all events impaired. 

The oblique face is also of advantage in playing delicate splitting 
strokes about the hoops, where a wider angle of separation of the 
balls is required than can be got by striking the ball with gentle 
strength in the centre. 

We hope, as the game advances, to see tight croquet abolished 
altogether. We have not space in the present paper to detail our 
reasons for this ; but we may remark that high-class players seldom 
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employ tight croquet. Ifa time should come when tight croquet is 
abandoned, the use of the oblique end will be much increased, as 
strokes now played tight would then mostly be played with the 
oblique face. 

The length of the head of the mallet should be about six inches, 
and its greatest diameter, for three and a half inch balls, not more 
than three inches. The flat striking face should be about two inches 
and a quarter, the oblique about one inch and an eighth. These 
measurements differ much from those of most mallets, but they are 
the result of practical experience, and may be relied on to produce a 
serviceable weapon. The measurements are given for box-wood 
heads. At present we have had no experience of ivory, as we have 
found box in all respects satisfactory in practice. 

Tipping the small face of the mallet with leather or india-rubber 
has been tried, but it is now generally given up. Players of any 
experience depend on the plain wood, relying on their accuracy of 
aim to avoid slipping. 

The handle or shaft of the mallet is mostly made of ash, but other 
woods have been recommended. Canadian rock elm has lately 
been introduced ; and hickory is a wood that should be experimented 
with. Cane handles are also much liked by some players. } 

The shaft for one-handed players should be about twenty-six or 
twenty-seven inches long ; for two-handed players, about thirty inches. 
The length of handle, like the weight, is to some extent a matter of 
taste. We give the actual length of mallets we have found pleasant 
to us in practice. ‘Three inches being added for the head, the total 
length of the mallet should be thirty to thirty-three inches ; but many 
players prefer them longer, even as long as thirty-eight inches. 

The portion of the handle which is held by the player should be 
elliptical, not circular, and should be divided into a number 
of little facets. This plan renders the grasp firm, and does 
not tire the hand. We have found an irregular octagon, 
with the corners slightly rounded, the shape that suits us 
best. The elliptical portion of the shaft should be con- 
tinued far enough to allow room for one or two hands, 

° . ‘ Section of 
according as the player is one or two-handed, when it upper part 
should gradually lose its facets, and become circular, _ handle. 
tapering towards the lower extremity. There should be also a slight 
tapering of the elliptical part, but very slight. The greatest circum- 
ference of the shaft should be about three inches and a half, and the 
tapering should reduce it near to the head to two inches and a 
quarter, Just before reaching the head, the shaft usually enlarges 
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again slightly ; to break the shock of the spring, we presume, which 
would otherwise fall just at the point of juncture of the head with 
the shaft, and possibly lead to its fracture when used with much 
force. 

The shaft and the head should be quite plain, without rings of 
paint or other ornament, so that there shall be nothing to distract the 
eye when taking aim, or taking the stroke. When, however, the rule 
prevails that the mallet shall not be held within a certain number of 
inches of the head, a simple line may mark the distance, or better 
still, the facets should disappear at that point. 

Clips are, in our opinion, of no use whatever. We have played 
hundreds of games without them, and never felt the want of them. 
We have also played with them, and find players forget to move 
them ; and when the strict rule is enforced—viz., that a player 
not moving the clip is deemed not to have run any hoops 
beyond the clip—much ill-feeling is likely to be engendered. ‘The 
simple rule that each player is bound to declare his hoop when 
required answers every purpose. 

So much for the croquet implements. We must reserve our obser- 
vations on the mode of using them, and on the laws of the game, for 
some future time. 
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THE Two PENSIONERS. 


HE grass in the park of old Austerlye, 

Groweth green and sweet when the summer is nigh ; 
And the grand old trees with their sprawling boughs, 
Make a pleasant shade where the deer can browze. 
A pleasant retreat from the turbulent flies 

That play round the nostrils, the ears, and the eyes; 

Of what the old pensioner, huntsman Cross, 

Will call the world’s wonder, “the ould Brown Ho’ss,” 
Who’s last day’s run was to Hockington Hall, 

“ Thirty odd mile, sir, and never a fall.” 

No pleasanter picture is there to see 

Than huntsman and hunter stand under the tree ; 

Whilst the smoke of a pipe (it is Wills’s best), 

Seems the incense of thankfulness offered for rest. 





The summer time’s past at old Austerlye, 

The great trees moan when the winds are high ; 
And the deer’s hot breath cannot melt the snow 
Quite down to the green grass that lies below ; 
And the hungry rooks, flying far and wide, 

Scarce pick up a dinner by eventide. 

Yet soon as the Stable ’s awake and astir, 

There are tracks on the snow to a clump of fir; 
Two human foot-prints, and one crutch mark, 
That stop at the shanty door down in the park ; 
Whilst a few bents of clover let fall, tell that Cross 
Has remembered his pensioner friend—“ the ould ho’ss.” 


Remembered him, yes! As Cross rests on his back 

The arm that once guided him on with the pack ; 

“When we found in the small wood the first time ’twas 
draw’d, 

And the fox bein’ headed by young Muster Laud, 

Was very nigh chopped, aye, as nigh as an ace, 

But at last got away—and oh! lor! what a pace! 
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‘The varmint run game—he was artful and old, 

And puzzled the hounds just by crossing a fold ; 

But so true he had run, and the pace was so fast, 

That I let the hounds find without making a cast. 

When the hounds hit the scent, young Welcome was first, 
And the field went away, all, all at a burst! 

Every stern was erect! every nose searched the scent ! 

A sheet might have covered the pack as they went. 

Over fallow and meadow we kept on the pace, 

And you, my ould ho’ss, was the foremost in place. 

The hedges we topped, the water we flew, 

As though you had wings,—your jumps was so true,— 
Till we came to a check, where the varmint had ta’en 
His way, cunning rogue! through a twenty-foot drain. 

I eased you five minutes—not more, I can swear! 

And not twelve of the field, saving us, was up there. 

I knowed the old dodge of the varmint, so made 

A cast, and the hounds on the scent once more laid. 
Yoicks, forward !—Yoicks, forward ! like lightning we went 
(Though many a horse and good rider was spent) 

For Belcherley earths, where I knew he was bent. 

Then I lifted my hounds by old Cocheston shaw, 

And had him in view, when the open we saw. 

Yoicks, forward ! the staunchest of hounds heard the cry. 
Heads up and sterns down told bold reynard must die ! 
On we went, till we came close to Meriton Mill, 

And, ould ho’ss, you and me was alone at the kill.” 


Such memories as these bound the horse to the man 

Who muttered them over,—laugh at him who can. 

Not I, who have seen my last run long ago ; 

Who've changed tops and leather for pains in my toe! 

Yet my dim eyes, when gazing on grass, field, and gorze, 
Have visions come back of hound, huntsman, and horse. 
Till the “ cry,” which was music, I hear once again— 

Till the pace, which was rapture in youth, fills each vein— 
Till the horn’s merry notes in my fancy I hear— 

Till my reverie’s broken by, “Thomas, my dear, 

How fcolish of you to stand out in the damp, 

When you know how you suffer from gout and the cramp !” 


Tom Moopy. 























THE MEMORIAL WINDOW. 


A DRAMATIC STORY, 
Gu a Prologue and Three Acts. 


THE PROLOGUE. 








Ss ©” ELLS ringing merrily, flowers strewn in the street, 
: ne Oe horses prancing to the flicking of ribbon-decked whips, 
dl {oo crowds of envious spectators gazing upon a marriage 
pageant in the little town of Westfield. Harvey 
mesh, the shrewd and wealthy lawyer of that place, has married 
the young and lovely daughter of Colonel Compton, M.P.; said 
young and lovely lady having been sold by a gambling father to 
save himself from impending ruin, and said young and lovely lady 
having been previously engaged to a gallant young lieutenant of 
her Majesty’s Royal Artillery ordered on foreign service: the old, 
old story. 

* 






* * * * a * 


Three years have passed away. Glints of moonlight, between 
gentle summer showers, light up the old houses of Westfield, glance 
athwart the river, dart among the shadows of the old abbey, and 
glimmer momentarily upon two figures that steal away from 
Lawyer Bence’s house. Two figures: one a woman in a cloak, 
beneath which she carries a child; the other a lithe, supple male 
figure that nearly bears the woman in its strong manly arms. On 
they steal, quietly, breathlessly, with the bright piercing glances of 
the moon following them, now casting long mysterious shadows 
before them, now lighting their path with silvery treacherous gleams 
that make the darkness thicker than it has been before. On they 
move, still, stealthily, softly, gently as the dew that rises from the 
fields laden with sweet perfumes. By-and-by a light gleams in the 
distance, a bridge is crossed, the dark river rolls below, a boat is 
moored beneath the arches, a stooping figure comes from the vessel 
and assists the fugitives on board. The light, which has mocked the 
moon with a dim yellow streak gliding hither and thither on the 
waters, disappears, and oars plash in the river. For half an hour boat 
and river travel onwards, as though they belong to each other, 
gliding, slipping, creeping away in the summer night; the moon 
alone sees the little bark, but it only glances downwards now and 
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then as if in the secret of the expedition. Presently the boat is 
moored again; there is a carriage in the roadway, and the moon 
shines out full and radiant upon the fugitives as they enter it and are 
driven off along the great London road. 

When daylight comes Mr. Bence returns from a journey to find 
his wife and child gone; no one knows when, or how, or whither. 
The gossips in Westfield shake their heads and say hard things, 
not of the runaway, but of the deserted husband, who has the repu- 
tation of being hard-hearted and tyrannical, a bad master and an ill- 
conditioned man, who, having bought Colonel Compton’s child, 
succeeded in ruining her father all the same, and driving him into a 
miserable and fatal exile. 


* * a * * * * 





Fifteen years soon speed their course over a quiet town like West- 
field, without much apparent change, except in the churchyard 
hillocks and the tombstones. The Bence family have a grand old 
vault down below the abbey crypt, and it will soon be reopened to. 
receive the lawyer whom Barford has christened Old Squire 
Bence ; for he is lying yonder on his side propped up with pillows, 
and making known his last wishes to his partner, Mr. Nicodemus 
Gasford, who has been elevated in his service from errand-boy to 
copying-clerk, from copying-clerk to chief clerk, from managing 
clerk to partner, and who is now about to become the principal and 
solitary representative of the house of Bence and Gasford. A meek, 
yet sinister youth, Gasford has done full justice to his tutor, and he 
is now a shrewd, clever, money-loving trickster; but with one re- 
deeming quality, as it may seem: he loves Henry Gasford, his only 
son, with an affection which he never exhibited towards the boy’s 
dead mother. 

‘‘ All for thee, my lad, some day,” he would say to this precocious 
youth of twenty summers ; “all for thee some day, my boy, gold and 
silver, and lands and tenements.” 

Old Squire Bence is dying, we say. The long, lank, dimity curtains 
of the great four-poster already seem to cling about the bed like cere- 
ments. Two candles flicker on a table close by, and play fantastic 
tricks with a cobweb on the ceiling, from which a spider drops now 
and then, and runs back along its silken thread. The atmosphere 
of the place is redolent of drugs and brandy and fusty linen, of parch- 
ment and pastiles, of steam from hot water and smoke from a 
smouldering wood fire. 

“ I am dying,” says Bence. 
“T fear it, I fear it,” replies Gasford, standing by the bed, ner- 
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vously anxious to hear what his partner had specially to say that he 
has sent for him in such haste. 

“ As you will one day be in extremis, and have to meet your judge, 
as I shall meet mine presently, I ask for your careful fulfilment of 
my dying wishes.” 

“‘ My dear sir, my word has always been as good as my bond with 
you,” Gasford meekly replies. 

“It has. A month ago, when I felt strange presentiments of 
death come over me, though then in full, strong health, I waited 
upon our agents in London and made a fresh will.” 

“Indeed !” says Gasford, unable, cautious as he is, to restrain an 
expression of concern and surprise. 

“T leave one-third of the Barford estate to my wife, ifi——” 

“Your wife!” exclaimed Gasford. ‘ My dear sir, I 4 

“Don’t interrupt. We all do strange things contemplating death, 
Gasford. Don’t interrupt. The Westfield estate to my wife, if she 
be living and can be found ; my moneys in. the funds, in mines and 
railways to my son Compton Bence, if he be living and can be 
found ; the residue to yourself.” 

“ Dear friend,” says Gasford, “ you——” 

“Let me finish, Gasford,” says Bence, breathing painfully ; “to 
yourself, with the exception of five thousand pounds, which you are 
to pay, on her becoming of age, to the daughter of Mrs. Arnold, 
whose property was sacrificed in that speculation which you advised 
when we had her business. This will be some compensation ; it will 
give Miss Bessie a marriage portion ; and it is my wish, if ever my 
son be discovered, and the two parties consent, that he shall marry 
Bessie, settle down in Westfield, and try to make the name of 
Bence a blessing instead of a curse to the place. But the match is 
in no way to be forced ; if. the two can agree and love each other. 
I know there zs such a thing as love now, Gasford. Remarkable 
changes come with death, Gasford, very, very.” 

Gasford thought so, and looked pityingly at his master, pitying 
him for the loss of that strong power which was above such nonsense 
as love ; but the partner only said: “ And supposing these persons 
cannot be found ?” 

“ After such search has been made as is set forth in the deed, and 
undertaken by our agents, during five years next ensuing, and 
without success, then the property goes into other channels, and 
the Westfield estate with my share of our business becomes yours, 
Gasford ; you will deal carefully and wisely by it. You are thrifty.” 

“‘ My dear benefactor!” says Gasford, leaning over his partner and 
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determining to prevent, if possible, the discovery of the parties most 
interested in the will. 

“Send for the doctor now,” says Bence, leaning back ; “and I 
will see the rector too if he does not object to come.” 

Gasford quietly slips out of the room and Bence heaves a deep 
sigh. The spider drops down close to the bed curtains as if to 
look at the dying man. The candles burn dimly; a few ashes fall from 
the grate ; the hoarse old clock on the stairs groans, and moans, and 
strikes ; a dog in the street howls piteously ; the doctor enters quietly, 
followed by a nurse: and they move the clammy-looking curtains 
to gaze upon a dead old man ! 





ACT THE FIRST. 


Scene I.—TuHeE Farr ORGANIST. 





A BRIGHT summer day. Westfield looks its best in the sunshine. 
The tower of the old abbey church stands out amongst the trees, and 
the river running close by makes a charming picture of the scene 
down in the clear waters. Swallows float lazily in the air, or peep 
out from their nests in the eaves of the church. A quiet strain of 
music comes out into the summer haze from the abbey, and the 
doors stand wide open, as if to invite entrance. 

Wending his way from the distant railway station, preferring a walk 
to riding in the omnibus, a young man of about one-and-twenty stops 
in front of the abbey, and presently enters at the porch. There was 
that about the traveller which altogether bespoke the gentleman. 
Self-possessed and manly, it was easy to see that Arthur Merryvale 
had lived ; that young as he was he had seen the world. There was 
a narrow band of crape round his hat, which he carried under his 
arm as he wandered into the old abbey, and looked reverentially up 
at the fretted roof. 

Two decorators were at work, finishing some recent restorations 
about the altar; and close by sat a young lady at the organ. The 
curtains, which usually surrounded the occupant of the organ-seat, 
were drawn wide apart, and the player, with a companion who stood 
by, was in full view. The fair organist continued her dreamy inter- 
pretation of some passages from the Stabat Mater. Her companion 
looked out of a pair of dark eyes at Arthur Merryvale as he seated 
himself at a little distance, contemplating the entrance to a small but 
beautifully decorated chapel near the chancel. 

It was a girl who sat at the organ, and Arthur only saw a supple 
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waist, a pair of stooping shoulders, and a head with a shower of dark 
brown hair falling carelessly over them. ‘The music was fascinating 
in the highest degree ; soft, tender, holy sounds, that mixed them- 
selves up in Arthur’s fancy with the religious and historical associa- 
tions of the place. 

By-and-by the organ was mute, and when Arthur presently turned 
his head in the direction of the instrument, his eyes fell upon a face 
of rare beauty,—a face not only full of natural loveliness, but lighted 
up with an expression of gentleness and amiability and sweetness, 
such as would have made any features fascinating. 

Arthur had lived, we say, and had seen the world. Much as he 
was struck with the young lady’s beauty, it did not overthrow his 
presence of mind. 

“ Pardon me, ladies,” he said, making low obeisance ; “I am a 
stranger here, and could not resist the open doorway of this beautiful 
church. I hope I have not interfered with your delightful occu- 
pation ?” 

“No,” said the elder of the two ladies, graciously ; “not at all. 
My daughter comes here to practise, and you have not interrupted 
her.” 

Arthur smiled, and opened the little side-door close at hand whilst 
the ladies left ; and then, impulsively following, again apologised for 
asking a question. 

** May I ask if Mr. Gasford resides near the abbey ?” 

“ His residence is nearly a mile from here,” said the elder lady ; 
“but he has offices in Westfield, close by.” 

“Thank you,” said Arthur, glancing again at the fair organist, 
whom he would fain believe was by no means uninterested in the 
unmistakeable homage which he paid to her beauty. 

Until they were out of sight, and not until then, did Arthur 
Merryvale stand by the old abbey door, gazing after the fair girl who 
had taken such quick and sudden possession of his soul. At the last 
moment, before she disappeared, Arthur thought she turned her head. 
His cheeks flushed at the thought, and his heart beat wildly. 

“‘ What is all this about ?” he said presently, striding out into the 
highway, and walking towards the town. “Is it what they call love 
at first sight ?” 

Whatever it might be, the swallows cared nothing about it, nor the 
clock in the tower. The former continued their gyrations in the air, 
and the latter struck out the hour just as it had always done before ; 
but the whole place seemed to put on a new aspect in Arthur’s eyes. 
He was in a sort of fairy-land for the time being : he saw everywhere 
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in his fancy a lovely sympathetic face, and he heard the organ 
pealing. 

“ Bence and Gasford,” in black letters on a brass-plate, at length 
broke in upon his dreaming, and scattered much of it to the winds. 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Gasford is in, but engaged,” said a deep bass voice 
belonging to a queer-looking little fellow of most uncertain age, peer- 
ing through the railings of an old oak desk at the stranger. 

“ T have an appointment with him : please to send in my card.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the clerk with the voice, turning the card over, 
and fixing a searching look upon Mr. Merryvale. 

“From London, I presume ?” said the clerk, again speaking as if 
he were playing a part in a tragedy (and so perhaps he was, for that 
matter). “’Tis a shrewd guess, I warrant me,” he said, disappearing 
majestically behind a green baize door. 

“ Theatrically inclined,” said Mr. Merryvale to a younger clerk, 
who smiled knowingly at the stranger, as much as to say, “ He's a 
rum ’n, sir. You never see such a rum ’n before.” 

“Step within, sir,” said the dramatic clerk, appearing again upon 
the scene at this instant. Merryvale stepped within accordingly ; 
whereupon Josiah Stubbs, saying, “’Tis a fair youth, i’ faith,” resumed 
his high seat, and proceeded to engross the closing lines of a deed of 
release, which was an important feature in Mr. Merryvale’s business. 
Studying law under Messrs. Hillyar, Betten, and Foxwell, of Gray’s 
Inn, preparatory to “ going in” for the bar, Mr. Merryvale had been 
sent down to Westfield, for the purpose of paying off a mortgage held 
by Mr. Gasford upon an estate in Barfordshire belonging to a client 
of theirs. Fate had surely something to do with their selection of 
Mr. Merryvale for this business. 

* You cannot return this evening comfortably,” said Mr. Gasford, 
shuffling into the outer office after Mr. Merryvale, whose roll of notes 
had put him into an unusually liberal frame of mind. “ Cannot do 
so comfortably—better stay and dine with me. On this day in 
the year I have always two friends to dinner, and my son Harry— 
two lady friends, Mr. Merryvale! will you come? six o'clock. Say, 
yes.” 

Mr. Merryvale did say yes; but not until old Gasford, in his 
chuckling, sinister voice, said two ladies ; and then Arthur thought 
of the fair organist, and resolved to accept Mr. Gasford’s invitation. 

“Thank you, Mr. Gasford, I will dine with you.” 

“Good,” said the lawyer, regretting for a moment that he had 
been so liberal ; whilst Josiah Stubbs, waiting until the doors were 
closed and Arthur was in the street, bowed obsequiously to the 
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window blind, and wished that good digestion might wait on appetite 
and health on both, at the same time informing his colleague that 
he might expect the world shortly to come to an end, seeing that 
their master had voluntarily or involuntarily asked a stranger to 
dinner. “O that I might be a glove upon that hand, that I might 
touch that cheek. He banqueteth with the lovely Bessie Arnold ; 
he will sit by her side, James ; he will hear her speak ; he will hang 
upon her sweet voice, as the bee sips the honey of the flower. O 
that I were Merryvale, or that I couid be merry in this vale of tears. 
Down, down, beating heart. Hist! Here comes the governor.” 

And Josiah Stubbs assumed that grave air of ink and melancholy 
due to his high position in the house of Bence and Gasford. 


ScENE II.—Mr. Nicopremus GaAsrorp AT HoME. 


A BIG, straggling, low-roofed house that stood alone on the out- 
skirts of the old town, as if it were there to crouch, and watch, and 
pry into straggling secrets; a sneaking, grovelling-looking house, on 
the watch for treasons stratagems and spoils amongst the few other 
houses that had also crept out of the town, to linger about the 
outskirts in something like skirmishing order. A wily, mysterious- 
looking house, such as an adventurer might have found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bagdad, with sly out-of-the-way windows here and there, 
and half-darkened panes; with deep porches at the end of grass- 
grown paths: a stone-house without creepers to tone down the hard 
rock, or lichens to beautify the equally hard stone roof, and 
the bulging dwarfed chimneys. Arthur Merryvale felt a weight of 
depression seize upon him, as he entered the weed-grown carriage 
drive and pulled the rickety bell-handle at what seemed to be the 
main entrance to the strange-looking residence of Nicodemus Gasford. 
Years ago the place had been a nunnery ; but in those days it looked 
even cheerful in comparison with its aspect under the reign of 
Gasford: Nic Gasford as some irreverent persons called him, Old 
Nick, as certain daring reprobates, who neither feared him nor the 
law, had written upon his shutters, during a county election in which 
the lawyer had taken a prominent part. 

Arthur was shown into what might once have been a cell for 
refractory nuns, so thick were the walls, so gloomy the general 
character of the room. A few sticks in a rusty grate were struggling 
with some lighted shavings and small coal. A few books were 
becoming blue and mouldy in a recess by the door. There were no 
pictures on the walls; but, like a framed landscape, the country 
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outside filled up the open window, and looked all the more beau- 
tiful for its surroundings. In a few minutes there came slowly up 
the carriage drive, making the solitary track of wheels which could 
be seen there, one of those picturesque little basket carriages which 
are to be found on summer days in all the rural highways and 
byeways of the country. Two small ponies, which might have been 
expected to prance and dance over the gravel, held down their heads, 
and came along at a jog-trot pace, whilst Bessie Arnold (for she was 
the driver) let the reins fall listlessly on their backs. 

All in a moment the ogre’s castle became a palace of delight to 
Arthur Merryvale. He watched with eager pleasure every move- 
ment of the fair organist. As the carriage stopped, there came out 
from some hiding-place or other, a heavy, hulking-looking fellow, 
who, without making the smallest sign of recognition or respect, took 
the reins from the driver, and as soon as the ladies had alighted, 
disappeared with ponies and carriage. Then the jangling old bell 
rung, and the grim old parchment-visaged housekeeper ushered the 
ladies, without a word of explanation or introduction, into the room 
where Arthur Merryvale was standing. 

A scintillation of satisfaction shone through the expression of 
surprise which both ladies exhibited on seeing here the stranger of 
the morning. Since the death of Mr. Bence, they had dined once a 
year with his surviving partner, more for the purpose of learning 
what he might have to communicate respecting their interest in the 
will of Mr. Bence, than for any other purpose, if we except the 
mother’s desire to maintain a friendly relationship with the trustee, 
in whose hands s5o000/, belonging to her daughter was lying. 
Four years had elapsed since the lawyer’s death, and no tidings of his 
wife and son had been obtained ; so that in twelve months Bessie 
would come into that compensatory fund which Bence had left to 
satisfy certain newly-awakened conscientious scruples in reference to 
the mysterious loss of half Mrs. Arnold’s fortune, whilst her property 
was administered in the office of Bence and Gasford. They were, 
therefore, not here by choice, but from motives of policy. Bessie 
over and over again had urged her mother rather to let the money 
be lost than pay their annual tribute ; but Gasford was most pressing 
once a year for this visit, and Mrs. Amold was too much a woman 
of the world not to make little sacrifices for the sake of five thousand 
pounds. 

Whilst Arthur Merryvale was handing chairs to the ladies, Mr. 
Gasford, in an antiquated dress coat, very high in the neck, and very 
short in the sleeves, entered 
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“ Ah, Mrs. Arnold, delighted and proud to see you and your 
charming daughter!—how do you do? how do you do?” and Gasford, 
looking in another direction alk the time, shook hands with the 
ladies, and offering his flabby fingers to Merryvale, introduced that 
gentleman. 

“ Mr. Merryvale, ladies, from Hillyar, Betten, & Foxwell, Gray’s 
Inn, my London agents, studying for the law. Mrs. Armold and 
Miss Arnold, friends of Mr. Bence, deceased, and may I say of his 
surviving partner ?” 

Mr. Merryvale and the ladies acknowledged each other graciously, 
and when they did not see it, Gasford cast a quick side glance at 
Merryvale and Bessie. 

* Ahem ! have you met before?” he said, looking still in a con- 
trary direction to his guests. 

“ Casually—quite by accident, in the abbey this morning,” Mrs, 
Arnold replied. 

“‘ Indeed—ah—in the abbey,” said Gasford, who seemed to think 
the incident over, and docket it in his memory. 

Further conversation was prevented by the appearance of the 
housekeeper, who conducted Mrs. Arnold and her daughter to a 
bedroom, where the elder lady kissed Bessie, and made some quiet 
motherly comment upon her flushed cheeks. 

“ You look quite excited, my pet,” said Mrs. Arnold. “I thought 
how dejected you appeared when we came up the drive.” 

“‘ One-sees so little society, dear mother, and to meet a gentleman 
here instead of the usual guest, old parson Wildwood, is such a 
relief,” said Bessie. 

The mother’s eyes watched tenderly the change in her daughter, 
noted the extra pains she took with her hair and dress, and then 
remembered that unmistakeable expression of admiration and delight 
which lit up Arthur Merryvale’s face in the old abbey church. 

“*T quite expected my son here to-day,” said Gasford, when they 
had all seated themselves at the table, including the Reverend Jollify 
Wildwood, who was introduced, over the damp table-cloth, to Merry- 
vale, 

“Sorry he is not here—such a lively fellow,” said Wildwood, with 
a slow, measured kind of enunciation. “Such a lively fellow.” 

“‘Very—yes, very lively,” said Gasford ; “and a fine fellow too. 
Knows everything and everybody—a desperate fine fellow, and a 
strong big fellow too,” continued Gasford, glancing askance at Arthur, 
and dipping a heavy ladle into some very weak soup, that splashed 
in his face. 
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“ Splendid at a fence,” said the Reverend Jollify.Wildwood, pour- 
ing half a decanter of sherry into a tumbler, and emptying the same 
as a sort of protest to his untouched soup. “He would have 
thrown this soup out of the window, Mr. Gasford, your son Harry 
would.” 

“Ah! ah! good—good, parson; so he might. It ain’t very 
strong—ah ! ah!” 

And the two old boys nodded at their guests as if something very 
clever had been said and acknowledged. Mrs. Arnold said Mr. 
Wildwood was so very frank. 

“Yes, very frank—very,” said Gasford, who noticed that Bessie 
and Mr. Merryvale had not heard either his remark or Mr. Wild- 
wood’s, engaged as they seemed to be in a conversation evidently 
most interesting to themselves, 

“ My son Harry, Mrs. Arnold, desired his most kind regards when 
he wrote ; he is bringing a present for Bessie—something like a 
present, he says. Yes, he’s a fine fellow, is Harry ; and some day, 
parson, he’ll be worth a hundred thousand pounds. There! what 
do you think of that?” 

Now Harry had never thought of buying a present for Bessie, nor 
had he written to say he was bringing one; but old Gasford’s 
quick perceptive faculties were alarmed at the interest which 
Bessie seemed to have taken in Mr. Merryvale, and he remem- 
bered, in his early years reading how Marguerite was won with 
a case of jewels. It was part of the plan of his latter days that 
his son Harry should marry Bessie Arnold, who, with a few thousand 
pounds and some property which joined his own in the parish of 
Westfield, would be a desirable match, and would give Harry almost 
a county position. The Arnolds held a high local standing, and 
could assist Harry in obtaining aristocratic introductions. Old Gas- 
ford was resolved that his son should be somebody in the Westfield 
county. 

On any other occasion the damp salt, the ill-cooked viands, the 
weak thin gravies of Mr. Gasford’s table would have been noted 
with anything but satisfaction by Arthur Merryvale; but on this 
occasion the feast of whatever it had consisted would have been fit 
for a prince in his eyes, seeing that the board was graced with the 
presence of Bessie Arnold, with whom he was already over head 
and ears in love. 

When the little ponies had trotted away down the drive, and 
Arthur had also gone to seek his hotel, old Gasford, sitting by the 
fire and drinking hot grog with parson Wildwood, who, as rector of 
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the parish, dined with the chief landowner therein once a month, 
talked of his son and his son’s prospects. 

“TI tell you, parson, the son of old Gasford, who was Bence’s 
errand-boy, shall be the richest man in this county. Don’t talk to 
me of D. V., and all that sort of thing. Didn’t I begin at the 
bottom of the ladder, and haven’t I got to the top long ago, so far 
as money is concerned, without D. Veeing it—eh? You shall see, 
parson. If my son ain’t the leading man in these parts and a 
member of parliament, I’ll eat my boots—so there!” And Gasford 
rubbed his skinny hands together and looked at the fire, and scowled 
and frowned and compressed his thin lips so tightly that he seemed 
to have no mouth at all, but only a thin red line between his nose 
and chin, with two black bright sentinel eyes above, sheltered by 
great overhanging tufts of stubby hair. 

Meanwhile, Arthur Merryvale strolled down beside the abbey and 
listened to the evening chimes, and walked by the river and let his 
thoughts slip away upon the ripples that flickered in the moonlight ; 
whilst Bessie Arnold, seated at a small chamber-organ at home, 
played extempore bits of the sweetest music that had ever crept out 
of the open windows of Linford House, and lost itself amongst the 
tinkling of sheep-bells and the hundred pleasant rural sounds of the 
beautiful Westfield valley. 


ScenE IIIL—A Room In Sr. GEoRGE’s SQUARE, 


A COMFORTABLE little room in St. George’s Square, London—half 
library, half drawing-room; a neat and snug little room, with the 
picture of a soldier over the fireplace, and many skins of wild animals 
about the floors, although it is summer ; the picture of a soldier who 
fell in India, fell at the head of his regiment fighting in defence of 
Lucknow ; the portrait of that lithe, supple figure which, years and 
years ago, had nearly carried in its strong arms the runaway wife of 
Bence, the lawyer. 

Once more we are in presence of the fugitive, that brave sol- 
dier’s widow ; for Capt. Merryvale had married his early love when 
the news of Bence’s death appeared in the Zimes, which had been 
daily searched by a trusty agent for fifteen years after their midnight 
flight from Westfield. By her side, leaning back in one of those 
lolling chairs affected by Anglo-Indians, Harry Merryvale is telling 
his mother of his journey to Westfield, not omitting his introduction 
to Bessie Florence, and the impression which that young lady has 
made upon him. 
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Mrs. Merryvale, with the secret of her early marriage and the 
parentage of her son locked up in her own breast, had striven to 
prevent Arthur from going upon this journey to Westfield. She had 
felt that no good could come of the visit ; she had felt that danger to 
her peace would spring out of Arthur’s introduction to his native 
town. All she valued in the world was his love, and it was her own 
misgivings upon this point which had made her insist upon Messrs. 
Hilliar, Betten & Foxwell not setting up her legal claims under her 
first husband’s will. In the days of her sorrow and trouble, when 
she had come from India with her boy, her first husband’s London 
agents had occurred to her as the persons whom she would en- 
trust with the management of her affairs. Feeling for some time 
seriously ill, she had confided to Mr. Hilliar the secret of her life in 
the interest of her son, who might have legal claims upon Mr. 
Bence’s estate ; but when she recovered she regretted the course she 
had taken, and revoked her previous instructions. She feared 
that any discovery of the circumstances of her early life might cause 
the displacement of herself from Arthur’s heart and affections. So 
the time had sped on ; and Mr. Hilliar, respecting the wishes of his 
client, had continued, at intervals, his advertisement in the Zimes 
for the lost wife and son of the late Mr. Bence. 

It was during Mr. Hilliar’s absence abroad that Arthur Merryvale 
had been sent to Westfield, or Mrs. Merryvale would have prevented 
that important journey. In Mr. Hilliar’s absence, she had made a faint 
attempt to influence Arthur against the business ; but his explanation 
that it was a matter of duty, and an exhibition of great confidence in 
him on the part of the firm, were unanswerable. 

On his return, his mother was curiously anxious to hear all about 
the journey. 

“A splendid oldabbey,” said Arthur; ‘“glorious—full of odd, 
queer corners and chapels, stained glass and quaint decorations.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Merryvale, looking down intently upon her work. 

“They are erecting a magnificent monument to the memory of 
Mr. Gasford’s partner, Mr. Harvey Bence, who seems to have been a 
sort of miser all his life, and yet has left handsome benefactions to 
charities—a last effort to wipe out the sins of his youth, perhaps. 
These posthumous gifts are simply bribes to heaven.” 

“We should not form harsh judgments of this kind,” said Mrs. 
Merryvale, whose powers of dissimulation were taxed to the utter- 
most: for the past was opening up in a long vista of years before her 
at every word Arthur uttered. It was well she could hide her face 
from her son’s scrutiny. 
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“You seem unusually busy to-night, mother,” said Arthur, with a 
little sign of impatience. 

“T am, dear,” Mrs. Merryvale, replied ; “‘ but go on Harry, tell me 
all about Westfield. You will find me a most interested and patient 
listener.” 

“‘ Were I to tell you all, you would indeed be interested, mother ; 
whether you would be patient also I cannot say.” 

Arthur rocked himself to and fro in his Indian chair, and looked 
provokingly mysterious. 

“ All,” said Mrs. Merryvale, quietly ; “were you to tell me all, 
Arthur!” 

“ Yes, all, mother,” said the young man, catching up her work, 
depositing it in a heap upon the couch, and putting his arm round 
her waist. 

Mrs. Merryvale’s heart beat with mingled emotions of fear and 
dread with love for her boy, and with dread of the past, mixed up 
with a crowd of strange memories. 

“What would you say, mother, to your most matter-of-fact son 
being in love; yes, in love—over head and ears in love?” said 
Arthur, looking playfully into his mother's eyes. 

Mrs. Merryvale could only reflect her son’s smile and repeat his 
words—“ What should I say?” 

“Yes, mater, dear! First love I am talking about, I who have 
laughed at such a thing before now. ‘He jests at scars who never 
felt a wound!’ There was the prettiest, sweetest, most loveable 
creature sitting at the organ in the old Westfield Abbey, these eyes 
ever beheld. And I dined with the lady and her mother at old 
Gasford’s house.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Merryvale, smiling faintly; “who is the lady, 
—do I know her, I wonder ?” 

“Know her! How should you, my dear mater? How should 
you know her?” 

“ How should I indeed!” said Mrs. Merryvale, “ I forgot that.” 

“Her name is Arnold,” said Arthur, “‘ Bessie Arnold. Why 
you are ill, mother! How unkind not to have noticed it before. 
What a selfish brute I must be! Stay a moment, let me give you a 
little brandy.” 

Mrs. Merryvale was indeed ill. She sat motionless in her chair ; 
but there was a strange lovely vision in her memory—a vision of 
two dear friends rambling through the woods and meadows of the 
Westfield valley ; one was herself, and the other Bessie Arnold, the 
mother of the young lady to whom Arthur had been introduced. 
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“There! you are better now—I see you are; you have been 
sitting at that confounded work too long, or you have not been for 
a walk since I have been away.” 

“T am well again, Arthur; it is nothing. I will lie on the couch 
whilst you go on with all you have to tell me.” 

And she lay there listening to Arthur’s gossip about Westfield ; all 
of which was coloured by his interview with the Arnolds; Bessie’s 
smile, Bessie’s eyes, Bessie’s music were in everything ; they added 
poetry to Arthur’s description of the abbey, the river, the trees, and 
the wide expanse of green and radiant meadows. At length his 
narrative was suddenly brought to a close by a deep agonizing 
sob. 

Mrs. Merryvale had utterly broken down in her efforts to drink in 
her son’s discourse without giving way to its intoxicating effects. 

When Arthur lifted her up her head fell upon his shoulder help- 
lessly, and it seemed as if her heart was almost broken in a long wail 
of agony. 

We ring down the scene to slow music, asking the reader to follow 
the soft tender harmonies of the orchestra in all their descriptive 
turnings. We ask him to think of that fair bright girl, sold to one 
who loved her not ; to think of her sad life and her desperate escape ; 
to follow her in imagination through those other years of her new life ; 
to mourn with her over the husband and the lover, the lover and the 
husband ; to travel with her home again from foreign lands with this 
dear pledge of her saddest hours, her son, who bore an alien 
name and knew it not,—a son who might some day turn upon her 
and reproach her for her sin, a son so passionately loved that his 
lightest word of rebuke would embitter the remainder of her life 
beyond all sweetening. See her thus broken on the wheel of her own 
fears, and then, chers amis, couple with this Arthur Bence’s visit to 
Westfield, and the peculiar torture of his narrative to the victim of a 
sad, sad, memory: so shall the music of your own fancy be a quiet, 
gentle, sympathetic accompaniment to the short closing scene of this 
first part of our drama. 





(70 be continued.) 
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IF the gentleman who wished to be allowed to make the songs of a 
nation, and did not care who made the laws, were to revisit the glimpses 
of the moon at this present time, he would be a good deal astonished. 
There probably never was a time in the past history of the nation in 
which the popular songs had reached so low a level ; and if it be indeed 
true that the songs of a people form and indicate the national character, 
we have some cause to tremble for our position. The songs of the 
period are produced almost entirely for music-hall consumption. One 
almost never hears of a new song without being informed that it is a 
“comic” one. The information is generally necessary, for anything further 
removed from humour than the so-called comic songs of the period 
cannot be imagined. These songs are either nasty or imbecile. Fre- 
quently they have no meaning at all; but when they have, it is sure, to 
be either vulgar or indecent. The examination of a very large collection 
of music-hall songs produces a most painful impression of the intel- 
lectual character of the masses. That hundreds of thousands of people 
can sit nightly in music-halls all over the country, and listen with 
pleasure to men and women howling forth such drivel is a proof that 
the people are anything but intellectual in their amusements at all 
events. That great nobles and high personages should lavish their 
patronage upon the howlers of the music-halls, is not a circumstance 
to dwell upon with pleasure. The manner in which the highest classical 
music and the imbecilities of the music-halls are progressing together is 
a singular social phenomenon. There never was a time in which high 
classical music was so much relished in England as the present. Beet- 
hoven never had so many disciples as he now has, and never be- 
fore was it possible to give such gigantic expositions of the great 
works of the great masters as the Crystal Palace directors find themselves 
able to give, at all events, without loss. Yet all this while a kind ‘of 
musical amusement, lower than anything known to our forefathers, is 
rioting in the full swing of popularity. How is it that while one class of 
people in the country are rising higher and higher in their musical tastes, 
another class is sinking lower and lower ? 





MODERN notions are adverse to the practice of preserving the dead ; 
and an embalming process, however simple, is hardly likely to come into 
extensive use. Yet as a matter of curious interest, it is worth noting that 
two American chemists, Professors Seely and Eames, have perfected a 
preservative method which, in simplicity, certainly rivals that which the 
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historians tell us was used by the Egyptians: whether it will be as 
lasting, life is too short for us to know; the inventors say that bodies 
treated by it will remain unchanged for a century ; but surely the Egyp- 
tian embalmers would have looked upon so short a period with contempt. 
The process, as proposed by Messrs. Seely and Eames, consists in wash- 
ing the body with carbolic acid, and injecting the fluid into all the natural 
cavities ; in some cases, where long preservation is desired, extending the 
injections to the arteries and veins. A subject treated by the professors 
was recently examined at one of the New York hospitals, in the presence 
of a company of physicians and interested notables, and was found to 
be in a state of perfect preservation, without sign of decay, although it had 
been kept for one hundred and three days. Although existing ideas may 
prevent the use of this invention to the full extent of its reported capabi- 
lities, yet it may prove very valuable in arresting decomposition between 
the periods of death and burial, especially where, from wish or necessity, 
this interval has to be protracted. 





THERE is great wisdom in the question—When doctors disagree, who's 
to decide ’twixt you and me? Both the old Lord Holland, and the Duke 
of Wellington, were men of large and varied experience ; and yet while 
the Iron Duke used to say to his son, “If you want a thing done, Arthur, 
do it yourself,” the advice which Lord Holland playfully impressed on 
his friends at Holland House was “ Never do to-day what you can pos- 
sibly put off till to-morrow; and never do yourself what you can get 
anyone else to do for you.” Which of the two was right? 





THERE is a little comet visible to astronomers just now, and these 
savans are on the alert to discover something about its chemical consti- 
tution, by the new method of spectrum analysis. They have already seen 
lines in its spectrum that differ from those observable in that of any other 
celestial body, and the conclusion is forced upon them that its physical 
structure and component matters are peculiar and unique. That its light 
is of a gaseous origin, and does not come from solid matter in combustion 
seems certain ; but what the nature of the incandescent gas may be they 
cannot yet determine : it may be a vapour common to other worlds, but not 
represented in ours. The faintness of the comet puts a limit to their 
observations and deductions ; they are sighing for one of grander aspect 
upon which to try their new analysis, and would giye their ears for such a 
celestial visitor as that which made its appearance about this time ten 
years ago. 





WHO has not longed for a means of perpetuating the floral and filicoid 
designs wherewith John Frost, Esq., artist in monochrome, delights in 
decorating our window-panes? Well, there is a probability that they who 
have entertained this wish will have it gratified, and that by-and-by we 
may see the fantastic figures reproduced on stuffs and fabrics, A Parisian 
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photographer has observed that a solution of Epsom salts in beer, with a 
little artificial gum added, when spread upon glass and allowed to crys- 
tallise, puts forth exquisite forms similar to those to which frost gives. 
rise ; and a well known continental chemist has turned the ephemeral 
figures to account for the formation of blocks and plates to be printed 
from. The crystallisation is produced on a plate of iron; and by-the 
method known as “ Nature Printing,” an impression is obtained from this 
upon a sheet of lead. From the matrix thus obtained, an electrotype 
printing-block is taken, which allows the figures to be worked on to paper 
or textrile material. Ladies may hope to see the decorations on their 
dress stuffs ; for by applying the salt solution to the surface of a roller 
instead of a plate, a continuous pattern, such as the fabric printer requires, 
is produced. 





THE Cape of Good Hope newspapers often present us with curious 
examples of colonial journalism. We have before us a recent copy of 
The Fort Beaufort Advertiser. The first advertisement which attracts 
our attention is the following :— 


“ INVITATION. 

‘*The proprietor of the Advocate respectfully invites all who may be in arrear 
with their accounts (their name is ‘ legion’), to call upon him at his office and 
square up.” 

A striking if not an elegant announcement. We hope it proved 
effective. A concise summary of news is set forth as follows, under the 
heading “ Arrival of the Overland Mail”: — 

‘* Fenians attacked Pentonville Penitentiary to rescue Burke—blew a hole in the 
wall with powder—four killed—several wounded—thirty thousand special con- 
stables enrolled—a Fenian privateer seen in Channel—ships after her—Martello 
Tower, near Queenstown, attacked and arms taken—Wool, best sorts, one half- 
penny better. 

They lease flocks of sheep in the Cape. Cotterell and Quin announce 
that they will offer for public competition “A lease of 500 sheep, for 
three years, at a yearly rental of 40/7. per annum, payable half-yearly.” 
Another auctioneer advertises for sale, “A comfortable spider, with 
harness.” 





THE establishment of a new college at Oxford is an event interesting in 
many ways. It is archzologically interesting, because it is more than two 
centuries and a half since such another ceremony as that of last St. 
Mark’s day took place. The foundation of Wadham College in 1610 is 
the latest previous instance of an entirely new college being founded ; for 
all the younger colleges were erected out of ancient halls. It is interest- 
ing in an ecclesiastical point of view, because it is well known that Keble 
College has been established for the purpose of strengthening the Church 
party with which John Keble was so long and so honourably associated. 
But it is most interesting as an attempt to combine economy with college 
residence. The trustees of Keble College hope to be able to board, lodge, 
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and educate their students for 50/.a year. If they succeed in doing this, 
the example must bring about a general effort at retrenchment in the 
Oxford Colleges. At present a man can only live in decent comfort, at a 
moderate college, for 200/. per university year, and there can be no doubt 
that there is a great deal of room for economising. The existing system 
is excessively favourable to the college servants. The scouts are per- 
mitted to exact preposterously high prices for very bad services, and 
nearly all the college servants are encouraged to plunder the students. If 
Keble College is to carry out its programme, it will have to find scouts 
who are willing to give six months’ service in the year for something less 
than 150/. of cash payments, and who will observe a decent moderation 
in the matter of perquisites. 





WE do not generally suspect the doctor of spreading infectious diseases ; 
but is there not reason for so doing? We scout the idea of visiting a 
fever-siriken dwelling, or of receiving visitors thereform; knowing or 
fearing that the clothes or the body may be the means of communicating 
the infection. Yet the medical man goes from house to house; now 
into a plague-spot, and then into a healthy boudoir to treat a  stiff- 
neck or a tooth-ache. May he not carry pestilence from one to the 
other? Undoubtedly. A writer to a scientific contemporary says that 
cases have come under his personal observation in which a doctor, called 
in for a trifling ailment, has given a whoie family the measles or scarlet 
fever. The said writer—who, by the way, hails from an insurance 
office—insists that medical practitioners ought to disinfect themselves 
after leaving a contagious dwelling or locality ; or else their healthier 
patients must do it for them, in self-defence. This is all very well in 
word ; but how many M.D.’s are there who would submit to be vaporised 
in the hall of every other house they visit? 





THE Prince Imperial is just now the cynosure of all eyes, both at home 
and abroad, as the Zx/fant de France, and heir to the most powerful and 
influential throne on the continent of Europe. His premier communion, 
therefore, which he made upon the 8th of May, is regarded by all Roman 
Catholics, whether in France or elsewhere, as an event of interest and 
importance, both personally, socially, and religiously, If he keeps to the 
performance of his religious duties of confession and communion, the 
bishops and clergy will regard him as “the hope of France,” and the stay 
of the somewhat decaying hopes of the Roman Church ; but if he should 
not prove as docile and constant in this respect as they hope, we may be 
quite sure that M. Dupanloup of Orleans, and other Ultramontane pre- 
lates of the first water, will read him some severe lectures, and in all pro- 
bability will make his accession to the throne somewhat more doubtful than 
it is at present. It is said that the Imperial gift of 50 francs to every boy, 
the son of poor parents in France, who made his premier communion on 
the 8th ult., will cost the Emperor and Empress no less than 6000/7, The 
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missal used by the Prince in the chapel of the Tuileries on this occasion 
is said to be quite a work of the highest art. It was executed especially 
for his use by M. Léon la Roue, the “ palzocalligraphe” of Paris. 
Executed in the style of the miniature artists of the Middle Ages, it con- 
sists of 127 pages, containing the “ Ordo” of the Mass, the office for 
premier communion, morning and evening devotions, several litanies and 
prayers for particular occasions in Latin and French, in parallel columns. 
The Paris correspondent of the Star, who is evidently a person of most 
observant eyes, adds the following details relative to the initial letters with 
which the book is adorned :— 

‘¢ The greatest pains have been bestowed by M. La Roue on the first letter of 
each line, styled in the language of the eleventh century /éetre onciale, the name 
having been originally given to them in consequence of their measuring one once in 
height. These letters are said to have existed in the time of Ptolemy I. In the 
Prince’s missal each of these is a perfect picture in itself ; their forms being deli- 
neated by leaves of acacia, branches of hawthorn, entwined with ivy, between 
which fluttering birds or bright-tinted flowers are beautifully painted. The first 
page simply bears the title, ‘‘ Livre de Premiere Communion de S.A.T., le Prince 
Impérial.” Within the first letter L is an N, and within it again an L and an E; 


thus the initials of the Prince, whose names are Louis Eugéne Napoleon, are inter- 
woven in leaves of gold on a deep azure ground.” 


It may be interesting to our readers to know that the Prince Imperial 
is the first heir to the French throne for very many years who has made 
his premier communion at Paris. Two Dauphins in succession went 
through that sacred ceremony at the Cathedral of Versailles. Louis XVII. 
was murdered by Simon in the Temple, and never made his first com- 
munion on earth. The King of Rome received it in exile in his grand- 
father’s palace at Schoénbrunn. The Duc de Bordeaux celebrated his 
first communion in exile with his grandfather Charles X. at Prague, and 
the Count de Paris, in our own days, at. Claremont, soon after the arrival 
of Louis Philippe and Marie Amélie in this country as exiles and 
fugitives. 





THE Order of St. John of Jerusalem nowadays is a charitable order, 
and its members devote themselves to good works among the convalescent 
patients of our London hospitals; but such was not always the case. 
At all events, some four or five centuries ago their theory and practice 
in one locality at least were sadly at variance; for Bingley, in his 
“ Excursions in North Wales,” mentions a fact by no means to the credit 
of the Knights Hospitallers, if it be true, as tradition affirms. The little 
village of “ Yspytty Evan,” whose name shows it to have been originally 
an “ Hospitum ” of the Knights of St. John, had the privilege of sanctuary, 
and the place, in consequence, became a regular receptacle for thieves, 
murderers, and profligates. “It was,” says a local antiquary, Sir John 
Wynne, “a wasps’ nest which troubled the whole country.” Being beyond 
the reach of those whose duty it was to enforce, or at all events to avenge 
the laws against violence, the place was always peopled to overflowing ; 
and its inhabitants, who were not slow to form themselves into a regular 
colony of evil-doers, carried on their plunders, free and unmolested, for 
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twenty or thirty miles round, and rendered themselves the terror of the 
whole adjacent country. Mr. Bingley adds that, “such were the ravages 
which they committed, that nearly all the peaceable population of the 
neighbourhood were driven to seek for refuge and security beyond the 
reach of the people of ‘Yspytty Evan,’” who would have been a very 
queer lot, by all accounts, even for Sir Richard Mayne and his merry men 
in helmets, or even for our rural police to cope with. 





M. SISMONDI, in his “ Literature of the South of Europe,” has 
given a version of one of the neatest of—shall we say fables or 
enigmas ?—of Yriarte ; and it contains so much good sense and of good 
counsel for editors, and literary men in general, that we venture to give 
Roscoe’s version of it here 7 extenso—premising only that the speaker is 
a dancing bear who, in the exercise of his profession, happens to be 
laughed at by a monkey and praised by a pig. Bruin’s remark is as 


follows :— 
‘* When the sly monkey call’d me dunce, 
I entertained a slight misgiving ; 
But, Pig, thy praise has proved at once 
That dancing will not earn my living. 


‘** Then let each candidate for fame 
Rely upon this wholesome rule, 

Your work is bad if wise men blame, 
But worse if lauded by a fool.” 


The author of this jew d’esprit, Don Thomas de Yriarte, who holds a 
very high position in Spanish literature, though little known in England, 
was a native of the Isle of Teneriffe, and died in 1791, at the age of little 
more than forty. In early life he became a place-man and a writer for 
the Spanish Government. He also published some comedies, and a 
volume of poems called “La Musica.” He fell foul of the Inquisition, or 
rather the Inquisition fell foul of him, but he managed to escape its 
censures, or at all events its punishments. His name is best known by 
his “ Fabulus Litterarias,” which have been translated into. French, 
German, and Portuguese; he also made Spanish versions of Horace’s 
“ Art of Poetry,” and of the four first books of Virgil’s “ AEneid.” 





MANY of the cheap, insignificant newspapers that circulate in small 
provincial towns and suburban districts, are partly, some of them wholly, 
printed in London. It is generally thought that this is a modern innova- 
tion, but Pulleyn, in his “ Etymological Compendium,” records the fact 
that, as early as 1750, a Leicester journal was printed in London, and sent 
down to Leicester for publication. He also relates that the editor, having a 
certain amount of space to fill up, had recourse to the Bible for “ copy,” 
there being at this time a great dearth of news. It was not until the 
country journalist had given “ Genesis” and “ Exodus” in weekly instal- 
ments that news came in sufficiently varied and interesting to render any 
further reprint of the Scriptures unnecessary “to help him out.” 
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ALL of us, or at all events most of us, remember the female soldier 
who lived to a hundred, and lies buried in the churchyard of St. Nicholas, 
Brighton. But she had a cotemporary no less remarkable than herself, 
indeed even more so in her personal character, though she fell short of 
her years. What will our readers think of Margaret Uch Evan, of 
Llanberris, who died at the age of 92, towards the close of last century, 
when we tell them the following story? Being passionately fond of the 
chace, she kept a great number of foxhounds, and of the various other 
kinds of dogs which are in favour with the sporting world; and she is 
said—tell it not in the Gath of Lord FitzHardinge, publish it not in the 
streets of Assheton-Smith’s Askalon, for fear of awakening the dead—she 
is said to have killed more foxes in one year than all the confederate 
hunts of Wales and the adjoining counties killed in ten. She rowed well, 
and at seventy she was the best wrestler in all the country round; and 
yet, Aer contra, in proof of her more feminine accomplishments, we are 
bound to mention that she could play well on the fiddle and on the harp 
of her country. Margaret was also an excellent carpenter and joiner, and 
a good blacksmith, shoemaker, and boat-builder. To the last she shod 
her own horses and made her own shoes, forgetful of the old proverb 
which says, “ Ne sutor ultra crepidam;” and through the many years 
during which she was under contract to convey the ore down the lakes 
from the copper mine at Llanberris, she built her own boats. More 
wonderful women than Margaret Uch Evan may have lived ; but we cer- 
tainly in the 137 years of our existence have not heard of them; and we 
shall be rejoiced if any of our correspondents can help us to record the 
deeds of any lady more worthy of the female franchise than she must 
have been. 





THE National Exhibition of Works of Art just opened at Leeds is a 
very important collection. It is the largest and, on the whole, the best 
display of works of art ever made in the provinces. The collection of works 
by the old masters of the Italian, French, and Spanish schools is very rich, 
and much more attractive to the general public than collections of old 
masters usually are. The best works of Raffaelle, Correggio, and Murillo 
hang upon the walls of two galleries ; and in a third are to be found many 
of the best examples of the German and Flemish masters. The modern 
galleries of oil paintings are well furnished with good specimens of the 
best living artists, and the interest shown by visitors in the pictures by 
living British artists proves that the original intention of excluding such 
works would have been a great mistake. The collection of English 
water-colour pictures is very rich and very complete—in fact, this is the 
only department of the Exhibition that can be said fully to represent the 
artistic wealth of the country. The weak point of the Exhibition is 
the absence of statuary. The Exhibition is held in the new Infirmary 
building, erected at a cost of 100,000/. ; and it is intended that the pro- 
ceeds, if there be any, shall be in part applied to liquidate the debt 
upon it. 

VoL. I., N. S. 1868. I 
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SOME HERALDIC ANOMALIES. 


Mr. URBAN,—I should be very much obliged if any one could inform 
me on what principle the Dukes of Norfolk add the letters “ E.M.” to 
their signature. I mean that, granting the propriety of subscribing in 
some such way as to indicate their possession of what is now (I think) the 
sole remaining hereditary great office, would not analogy require the 
addition of either the word “ Marshal,” or the letter “M” only? On the 
Continent, as all know, nobles sign by their titles : “Duc de Richelieu,” 
“ Graf von Eylau,” &c. But neither temporal nor spiritual peers with us 
mention, in signing, their vaz# in the heraldic hierarchy, but only the title, 
territorial or other—“ Leeds,” “ Russell,” “W. Ebor.” &c.* It would 
hardly seem more proper to subscribe “ Zar/ Marshal,” than it would be 
to write “ Chelmsford, L.H.C.,” instead of “ Chelmsford, C.,” or “ Mans- 
field, C.J.” In Scotland, it happened that the Earl Marshal had no 
other title. In documents anterior to the attainder of that peerage, the 
Marshal is styled Earl Marshal, or Lord Marshal, indifferently ; and his 
wife was called the Countess Marshal, or Lady Marshal. I have not 
seen a signature of any of those Earls; but they probably signed 
“ Marischal,” or (possibly) “ Keith, M;” the Countess would, without 
doubt, sign “ Jane Marischal,” mutato mutando.” 

But even if there were precedent for “ £.M.,” the initials of a title which 
undoubtedly belongs to those who sign them, it passes comprehension how 
Lord E. Howard can, with propriety, sign “ D.E.M.” A doubt was raised as 
to whether he could legally act as his nephew’s deputy during minority, on 
the ground that the deputy should be a peer. This, however, was over- 
ruled, and rightly ; for there is no essential reason why the Marshal 
should be a peer at all. Lord E. Howard is, therefore, selon les régles, 
Deputy Marshal ; but he is certainly not Deputy Earl. The Lord Lyon 
has a deputy, but he is not Zord Lyon Deputy ; nor would the Jocum 
tenens of the chief magistrate of London, York, or Dublin, be Deputy 
Lord Mayor. If there can be a Deputy Earl, he would be the peer hold- 
ing the earl’s proxy in the House of Parliament, for as a Member of Par- 
liament only has an earl any State functions. 





* By the way, the Zimes of April 10, 1867, has a document signed by twelve 
Irish prelates, every one incorrectly printed, ‘* Marcus G., Armagh (sic) ; Robert, 
Cashel” (sic), &c., as if the titles were mere addresses. 

» **Countess Marischal,” like ‘‘ Lady Mayoress,” makes the French ‘* Madame 
la Maréchale” seem less incongruous. 
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I seek also the reason of such signatures as “Vane Londonderry,” 
“ Noel Byron.” An Irish Marquis (already a peer of U.K.) is created 
Earl of U.K. ; but why should he prefix the new title to the old one, as 
the late (3rd) Marquis of Londonderry did? Lord Fife, an Irish Earl, 
was created Lord Skene of Skene (U.K.) ; but we should be very much sur- 
prised if he adopted the subscription “ Skene Fife.”* It seems no more 
proper to write “ Noel Byron” than “ Norfolk, Marshal, Arundel, Surrey, 
Fitzalan, Clun, Maltravers,” cum multis alits. Then,again, there was “ Nel- 
son Bronte.” There wou/d have been an emphatic grandeur in “ Waterloo 
Wellington ;* but the simplicity of the great Captain has spared us a 
designation reminding rather too strongly of “ Corsica Boswell.” Are 
peers at liberty to sign as they like? If so, we need a statute like that of 
James VII., which enacts that “noblemen and bishops only are to sub- 
scribe by their titles ;” all others (the minor barons being struck at) being 
bound to sign Christian and surname, adjecting, if they pleased, the name 
of their barony after the word “ OF.” 

And this leads me to question whether the Zzmes and other English 
publications are justified in inserting a comma before that word “of” 
when it forms part of the designation of a laird. I incline to the opinion 
that neither by grammar nor heraldry can the comma be justified. When 
we say “ Adam Brodie of Glenpibroch,” surely the two latter words are. 
equivalent to ax adjective, as in “Clemens Romanus,” which must be 
Englished “ Clement of Rome.” We do not write “ Joseph, of Arimathzea,” 
But, besides, the omission of the comma in Scotland implies that the peer 
spoken of is Baron_of Glenpibroch. The insertion of the comma would 
fix Glenpibroch as his residence merely ; or show that, if it were his own, 
he did not hold in barony. We write, perhaps correctly, “ John Sutton, 
of Sutton, in the county of York, Esquire ;” but English squires are not 
barons, which many Scottish esquires are, even though landless,* 

Lastly, is it not a simple mistake ever to speak of “ Macleod of Mac- 
leod,” “ Mackintosh of Mackintosh?” “Of” belongs to a barony—a fief. 
There never were fiefs called Macleod or M’Intosh. What precedent is 
there for referring the noble “ OF” to a clan, with which the feudal system 
had nothing to do? Still worse is the present practice of writing, “ Mrs. 





€ Compare the different usage which prevails when two titles of the same 
degree are held by the same peer. ‘Stamford avd Warrington” is more con- 
sistent than ‘‘ Noel Byron ;” yet it is, perhaps, not defensible, or, at least, not 
commendable. In Spain, where a man often enjoys seven or eight dukedoms, 
such method would be practically impossible. It is also questionable whether 
** Auckland Bath and Wells” is a correct signature. Surely a peer both tem- 
poral and spiritual should elect by which order he prefers to stand : and as bishops 
take precedence of barons, it would seem right to sign as bishops use to do, and 
sink the hereditary honour, pro hdc vice. 

@ Prince of Waterloo, in the Kingdom of the Netherlands. Cobbett always 
called him ‘* Lord Talavera.” 

¢ Foreign grammars admit no stop between the name of a noble and his desig- 
nation. ‘*M. Bouchard, de Montmorency” would be arch-heresy: and custom 
even admits as many ‘‘de,” w#thout stop, after the name, as there are branches of 
the family represented by the person spoken of. Thus, ‘‘John Dunlop of Dun- 
lop, Kilmachar, and Lanceston,” would be, in French, ‘* Jean Dunlop de Dunlop 
de Kilmachar de Lanceston.” 


12 
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Chisholm of Chisholm,” that lady’s husband (the Chisholm) not being 
“of Chisholm” at all, which barony is in Roxburghshire, but being 
legally designed “Chisholm of Erchless ;” “the Chisholm” being a 
familiar or patriarchal appellation, used originally to distinguish that 
chieftain from Chisholm of Chisholm.—I am, &c., 

A. P. S. 





CRICKET. 


MR. URBAN,—Do not start, sir, at the hackneyed title. I am not going 
to hold forth on the delights of the noble game, or go into a rhapsody on 
the styles of our cricketers. I donot intend to laud that terror of bowlers, 
Mr. Lubbock, or criticise our several counties and their champions, 
neither am I inclined to review the past season, or gossip about the 
coming one, for Lillywhite has already done so in his “ Annual,” and how 
small would this paper seem when compared with the carefully compiled 
little volume which is in every true cricketer’s pocket at the present 
hour. No, I leave All England—United—Marylebone—Counties—Public 
Schools—Private Schools—Universities—I. Zingari—Quidnuncs—Incog- 
niti—and Harlequins, to themselves, and take for my subject 


“ Our Club.” 


In the first place, I shall endeavour to paint “Our Club” as it was, with 
as lively a touch as I can command, and then with a dash of melancholy 
I will present it as it is. 

We all supported Slogboro’ Cricket Club, and drove over to the 
practice ground at least once a week—the members were bakers, butchers, 
blacksmiths, clergymen, doctors, lawyers, farmers, and squires. All had 
a place assigned them in the field ; one was a noted long field on, some- 
one else the best point, another a remarkable long slip, the clergyman by 
far the best bowler, the squire our safe bat, the blacksmith the toughest 
wicket-keeper for miles round, the baker the “ Slogger,” the butcher prided 
himself in long-stopping, and I was invariably placed by our captain the 
lawyer, square-leg. 

Practice was looked upon more in the light of a ceremony than as a 
pastime. A badly fielded ball was strictly noted, and the delinquent 
severely reprimanded ; a good catch was duly applauded, and a fine hit 
chronicled by our chief. 

When a challenge was received, or a given one accepted, it caused quite 
a commotion in the village. “Who’s the eleven?” was the eager but 
ungrammatical question asked by member of member. “ Wonder if the 
captain will play Bob so and so, after missing those two easy catches 
down at Slowton? Who'll start the bowling? Who'll be this? Who'll 
be that?” were riddles which it was impossible to answer until the 
meeting two nights before the match, held at the White Boar, when our 
captain read out the names of the successful ones selected to uphold the 
honour of “ Our Club” against some rival institution. 

The captain played the men on their merits. If the son of the squire 
had been lazy in the field during the last match, or careless at practice, 
Bob the butcher took his place. Had the blacksmith toasted his club 
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too much at the mid-day dinner, and, consequently, missed many chances 
in the second innings, the baker took his place, and soon. The conse- 
quence was, that we always faced our opponents as a well drilled eleven, 
and as a rule, won our matches. Many may think that our captain was 
a little too severe, and rode the high horse a little too fast, and tried 
to make a toil of a pleasure; but I can assure you, Mr. Editor, it was 
no such thing—all the men were proud of him, boasted of being under 
him, and when the old man died, the veterans shook their heads and 
prophesied no good would come of “ Our Club” without its head ; but in 
spite of the loss of the lawyer, we flourished. The squire took us in 
hand, and we were as usual the cocks of the walk for seven miles round, 
because we co-operated, and would not permit petty jealousies to interfere 
with the good fellowship that reigned amongst us. We started a junior 
club on our principle, and the youngsters promised to beat the old ones 
before long. Such was the flourishing state of “Our Club” when I left 
England ten years ago. 

“ How is the old club getting on?” I used to think whenever I looked 
at my broken knuckle which old Ben the wheelwright cracked for me in 
our annual match of “ Married v. Single.” “I wonder who is Captain 
this year?” Ah, me! little did I dream of the change that awaited me 
on my arrival home. Of course I learnt by Bel?s Life the doings 
of the big affairs, but the chronicles of our secluded village were 
passed over by the sporting authority, and I was left in ignorance ot 
the ups or downs of “Our Club.” My mother, my only correspondent 
from home, had always so much to say on other topics, that I learnt 
nothing from private information. 

Never shall I forget the indignation I felt on arriving on our cricket 
ground three days after my return. It was a match day. The town— 
they’d made it a town during my absence by erecting an Ebenezer-chapel- 
looking building which was called “ The Town Hall,” and held a market 
once a fortnight—was posted with bills announcing, “A Grand Match” 


to take place on the -— Cricket ground between eleven gentlemen of 
Somewhere and eleven ditto of “Our Club.” A long list of names to be 
chosen from, followed. “ Play to commence at 11°30. Refreshments on 


the ground by Swipes of the Blue Cow. A band in attendance.” I hurried 
down to the well-known place at a brisk trot—I was too impatient to 
walk. I was about to enter when a policeman directed me to “THE 
Pay PLACE.” J was admitted for a shilling, and hardly recognised the 
village green—half boarded in. Tents for the sale of gingerbread—cads 
from town with “knock-’em-downs”—shooting for nuts—marquees for 
the sale of beer and spirits—a raised platform for the band—a ladies’ tent 
—a dressing tent—a scorers’ tent—crowds of gaily-dressed servant girls— 
two or three policemen to keep order—and flags of all colours and sizes 
flying from anywhere they could be fastened to. 

I looked at my watch, a minute or so to twelve, and yet no signs of 
play. Twenty young men in the gaudiest of flannel shirts and caps, were 
enjoying themselves on the playground by knocking about balls in a 
reckless manner, which, I afterwards learned, was their idea of practice: 
I strolled up to the players’ tent and had the good fortune to meet one of 
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the original members of “Our Club.” I shook him by the hand and 
congratulated him on the brightened prospects of the club—I must drop 
the “ OUR” now. 

“We couldn’t afford such a gala as this, Tom, in the old times, could 
we?” said I. “One tent, a barrel of ale, and the cold round, was the 
order of the day, then, old boy.” 

“Mr. Longstop, I oughtn’t to come here on these here match days, 
because it don’t agree with me, upsets me sometimes for a week. You 
were talking of the brightened prospects of the Cricket Club,—why, sir, 
there is no Club, so to speak, they bankrupted themselves three or four. 
years back. Read down the list, how many names do you know there?” 

I read, ana confessed that, with the exception of the squire’s son and 
another, the names were strangers to me. 

“ All the young men as you see there, sir, ave strangers to all here or 
very nearly.” 

“ And how is that?” 

“Because this is a Public House concern, that’s what this is. They 
wouldn’t have a match in a season if it were not for Swipes the publican. 
It pays him. See, there’s a county man; he is not in any matches just at 
present, so he don’t mind earning his half guinea here, and there’s another, 
and there’s one of the best gentlemen players in England, got from the 
north by the young squire to ‘oblige Swipes.’ He don’t half seem to like 
it; as for the rest of ‘our eleven’ they’re picked from miles round, and 
that’s the way the youngsters have kept up the honour of the name we 
made for them, Mr. Longstop, as the cocks for seven miles about,—we 
that never went a mile out of the village for a man, and as to play a non- 
member, hang me if I don’t think the Squire would have played with ten 
rather! Look again, sir, it’s twelve o’clock, and past ; mark my words, 
they won’t begin till one. It’s a two day match, and they want to spin it 
out for gate money.” 

‘When the match had been an hour in progress, I left the scene of 
“Our Club’s” many triumphs, sad at heart,—it seemed to me as though I 
had been looking at some great man’s desecrated tomb. During the 
play the air was filled with voices wishing to lay so-much to so-much 
that lanky Bill wouldn’t make a “brace” the first over, or that “that cove 
in the vilet shirt would’nt save his duck-egg ;” roars of derision followed 
every ball that was missed by the batsman; “a wide” was an event to 
be yelled at, and at the fall of a wicket the personal remarks coupled with 
bad notes of exclamation were unfit for ears polite. 

This little sketch of “ Our Club” is a true one. Whether the railroad 
has anything to do with it, or the taste of our villages has become too 
much enlightened by the penny press, I am unable to say, but certain it 
is that the good old English game of cricket as played by our fathers— 
village against village—has in many cases been entirely banished, and in 
its place the “public-house affairs,” as they are called, reign in their stead. 
Inattention at practice is the first sign of a cricket club’s decay, playing 
men not in the club is the second, and “ gate money” is the last, 


LONG. STOP. 
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STRIKES. 


Mr. URBAN,—Perhaps the following illustration of the working of 
strikes, in respect to the manufactures of this country, may interest your 
readers, and be worthy of permanent record. 

About three years ago a great locomotive manufacturer in the North 
was prevented from completing a special contract for the foreign market. 
His men struck on some frivolous pretence of a breach of Union rules. 
The foreigner withdrew his orders, and set up a manufactory of his own, 
which is now doing a great trade. In due course the strike came to an 
end, and the English locomotive manufacturer recommenced operations ; 
but he was stopped once more by a strike at the Yorkshire ironworks, 
whence he procured his raw material. He met the difficulty by sending 
abroad for this, and found that he could procure it cheaper and with more 
certainty from Belgium ; so that in both instances the foreigner not only 
benefited immediately, but permanently, for half-manufactured work is 
coming over now at something like thirty shillings a ton less than it can 
be had in England.—Yours truly, 

J. H. 





HABINGDON’S WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Mr. URBAN,—In an old file of Berrow’s Fournal, bearing date 
September 29, 1788, is advertised a proposal to publish by subscription a 
history of Worcestershire from the collections of Habingdon, including 
essays on the lives of Lord Somers and tke Earl of Hardwicke, by Richard 
Cooksey. Now, as Nash published his great work in 1781 and 1782, 
having derived the greatest part of his materials from Habingdon, what 
could have been the meaning of Cooksey’s attempt six years afterwards ? 
I suppose the proposal fell to the ground for want of support, as I have 
never heard of the existence of such a work. But what became of the 
manuscript? Probably it still remains in some dusty chest or among 
family papers. If any of your readers can drag it to the light, I should 
be much pleased to be informed of the discovery.—Very truly yours, 

J. NOAKE, 

9, St. George's Square, Worcester. 





ABOUT TRAINING. 


Mr. URBAN,—I congratulate you, sir, upon having the courage to 
make your famous Magazine interesting to young men as well as to old 
philosophers. It will be a splendid thing to take you up without trembling 
at your very superior wisdom concerning all sorts of things antiquarian, 
scientific, and philosophical. Even now I almost fear to send you this 
note, lest the good news of your genial transformation should not be true; 
but I am a boating man, and as I see you intend to talk about manly 
Sports now and then, and mean to admit correspondence into your pages, 
I am anxious to advise all men who are in training for matches, or will be 
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training in the future, to read a little work called “ Evils resulting from 
Rowing,” by Dr. Campion. 

There has been a great fuss lately about the injuries resulting from 
rowing and the training necessary to get into condition. Now, Dr. Cam- 
pion defends rowing, and puts the saddle on the right horse. The mistake 
made is in the selection of the men, their previous training, and the indul- 
gences they pérmit themselves after a race. Men differ from each other 
in constitution and every other respect, and they should not train exactly 
alike. This is the great point, and I heartily advise my nautical friends to 
look it up"at once, and give the subject prompt and serious attention. 

Pray accept my thanks for your resolution to come amongst us, and 
give us the benefit of your wisdom and that of your brilliant staff, and 
believe me to be your sincere admirer, 


COUNTY MAN, Junior. 
Oxford, May Day. 





BAD WRITING. 


Mr. URBAN,—Can you, or any of your calo- or caco-graphical cor- 
respondents inform me where the following epigram is to be found? Its 
moral is so pertinent to the interests of editors that I make no apology 
for sending it you :— 

You write with ease to show your breeding, 
But easy writing’s curst hard reading. 


Yours obediently, 
ANTICACOGRAPHUS. 





THE RIVER TERRACE. 


Mr. URBAN,—You will, I am sure, agree with me, that there is nothing 
finer than an evening promenade with a favourite Member of the Commons 
on the river terrace of the Houses of Parliament ; and more especially 
when the cigar you are smoking is a good one, and the sherry coblers 
are perfectly cool and to your taste. But there is one thing wanting, dear 
SYLVANUS, and I hope you will permit me to give the Commons a hint 
through your new and popular series of the dear old Gentleman. In Paris 
the hard, blank space of such a promenade would be filled with flowers ; 
why not in England? If the nation were indisposed to pay the cost of 
this luxury of the optical and olfactory senses, leading nurserymen would 
be glad to place fine specimens of their floral growths on the river terrace 
as advertisements, It appears to me that the want has only to be pointed 
out to be remedied.— Yours truly, 

Ex.-M.P. 
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HENRY LORD BROUGHAM. 


WE little thought that the first and foremost personage whose loss we 
should have to record in the new series of Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine 
would be one so well known, so distinguished, and so wonderful, as Henry 
Lord Brougham. It was but the other day that he was among us—he left 
these shores for the sunny South of France just before the present year set 
in. On Thursday, May 7th, he took his carriage exercise at Cannes as 
usual, retired to rest early, apparently in his ordinary health, and before 
midnight was found dead in his bed. He had passed away in his sleep, 
painlessly and unconsciously. The daily and weekly papers have already 
made known to us—or, rather, recalled to our memories—the leading 
events of his long and useful and laborious career. They have told us 
how he united in himself at birth the virtues of a Westmoreland squire 
and a canny Scottish lady, and how that he first saw the light of day in our 
modern Athens. But they have not told us what we venture to chronicle 
on the authority of Henry Brougham himself—for we heard it from his 
own lips, at his house in Grafton-street, not ten years since—that he was 
not sure about the year of his birth; and consequently that, in his 
opinion, it was an open question what was his age at his death. He was 
born either in 1777 or 1778, but in which year he really could not tell. 
“Had you only asked me while my poor sister was alive, she could have 
told you ; but she is gone, and I never thought of asking her before she 
went.” Such were his words, That sister had died only a few months 
previously, and she was the chronicler of the births, marriages, and deaths 
of the family. 

It has often been said that lawyers and their families are long-lived. 
Whether it be that they grow callous to care and trouble, by having to 
deal so constantly with their clients’ cares and troubles, we don’t know, 
and don’t care to inquire. But only the other day it was remarked that 
Lord Lyndhurst, his mother, and two sisters, all died at ages varying from 
go to 95 ; and Lord St. Leonards, at 87, and Chief Justice Lefroy, at 92, 
are still alive and active among us. Lord Brougham, by any calculation, 
was only a few months under 90 when he departed, and may possibly have 
completed his goth year ; his mother, who lived to see him seated on the 
Woolsack, died so lately as Dec., 1839, in her goth year; and his grand- 
mother reached the age of 93. A great-great-aunt of the ex-chancellor, 
whom he well remembered seeing and conversing with as a child, Miss 
Anne Brougham, died in 1789, at the age of 106, having been born in 
1683, when Charles II. was on the throne, and having lived in the reigns 
of seven sovereigns. 
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It may be very true, as stated by Sir Bernard Burke, that the Burghams 
or Broughams have been settled at the place whence they derive, or to 
which they give, their name, from a date anterior to the Conquest ; but, 
be this as it may, Harry Brougham was eminently fader fortune sue. 
Had he been a yeoman-farmer’s son, he would have equally “come to the 
fore” and reached the Woolsack. No man ever started in the race of life 
with fewer advantages of an hereditary kind. Like Marius, like Cicero, 
like a score of other great men, he “ rose from the ranks,” in spite of his 
ancestral pedigree, and realised the poet’s words— 


‘* Veniet de plebe togata 
Qui juris nodos et legum zenigmata soivet.” 


Within the compass of the few pages at our disposal, it is impossible to 
do justice to the character of a man so many-sided in his aspects, so 
multifarious in his tastes and studies, so super-human in his energy and 
industry. He was almost everything in turn—a mathematician, an his- 
torian, a biographer, an essayist and reviewer, a physical philosopher, a 
moral and political philosopher, an educator of the people, a lawyer, an 
orator, a statesman, a philanthropist. Yes, everything by turn except a 
divine and a poet—to those two characters he had no claim ; he had no 
taste for theology; and as for poetry, he always confessed the truth of the 
old saying, Joeta nascitur non fit, and owned that it applied to himself. 
“* Thank God,” he remarked one day to the writer of these lines, “ I never 
wrote nonsense, especially in rhyme ; and, even when young, 1 could not 
for my life have penned a sonnet to a lady.” And yet there was far too 
much fire in his composition for him ever to have been a “ proser.” He 
had the affatus divinus; but in him it took the shape of fervid and 
impassioned oratory. In early manhood, when little more than of age, he 
had read, thought, and written on our colonial policy ; and his keen eye 
detected, among many others, one especial blot upon that colonial policy— 
the system of slavery. As a Scot, and asa disciple of Dugald Stewart 
and Adam Smith, he had learnt to love freedom in every shape and form ; 
and the fetters of the slave, whether in Africa, or the Indies, or in England, 
fired his ardent spirit. Out of the thinker and essayist grew the orator. 
It is said by some that it was a harsh word from a Scottish Judge that 
made Harry Brougham exchange Northern Athens for London, his rooms 
in the Grey Friars of Edinburgh for chambers in Lincoln’s-inn, It is said 
by others that the ability displayed by him in the Roxburghe Peerage 
Case was the turning-point of his career, and that which drove him South ; 
but we believe it will be found hereafter that what most Scotchmen do for 
their own sakes, Henry Brougham did for the sake of others ; and that 
when he entered himself and was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s-inn, he 
was, in reality, seeking after a wider sphere on which to work out the 
great and immediate cause of freedom which sixty years ago every philan- 
thropist had, if not at his heart, yet, at all events, on his lips. 

No sooner had he entered Parliament, in 1810, than he brought 
forward motions on this subject, and supported those motions: with 
speeches which vastly helped forward the work which he saw completed 
in August, 1833, by the abolition of slavery, while he held the Great 
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Seal as Lord Chancellor. Another great object which he had at heart, 
from the time when he first took his seat in St. Stephen’s, was the 
reform of the English law and of its courts, and especially of the Court of 
Chancery, as it was under Lord Eldon. This, too, he lived to see effected ; 
and also the establishment of the County Courts for the hearing of less 
important cases, such cases as of old could not be brought into any court, 
on account of the expense, /e jeu ne valut pas la chandelle. A third 
matter in which he showed his zeal as a real Reformer, was the state of 
our national education. Fifty years ago, when legal and educational 
abuses were rife as blackberries, he obtained the appointment of a Par- 
liamentary Committee to inquire into and report upon the state of the 
endowed schools of England and Wales; and in many hundreds— 
we believe in thousands—of instances he succeeded in bringing the 
practice of those establishments into harmony with their theory, and 
with the intention of their founders. And the full fruits of his labours in 
this direction are at present unreaped. 

Although during nearly the whole of his career in the House of 
Commons he had sat as the representative of “pocket boroughs,” he did 
not scruple to denounce the pocket borough system ; and not only was he 
a party to the introduction of the Reform Bill of 1832, which swept away 
four-fifths of such abuses, but in his place in the House of Lords, though 
seated on the Woolsack, he bore the brunt of the battle of reform; and 
by standing firmly beside Lord Grey on the memorable occasion when he 
threatened to insist on the creation of new peers enough to carry the Reform 
Bill, he virtually compelled the king to have the measure passed into law. 

He was one of the founders of the Edinburgh Review, and the most able 
and industrious of its early contributors. He allied himself with Dr. Birk- 
beck in the foundation of mechanics’ institutes ; and for the establishment 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and of Social Science 
Congresses, the country is almost wholly indebted to Lord Brougham. 

It is said that after seventy years of age every man becomes a Tory ; 
and the finger of scorn has often been pointed at Lord Brougham on this 
score. The imputation was true, perhaps, against Sir Francis Burdett ; 
but it does not hold good with Brougham, who, to the end of his long 
career, kept the position of an independent member of the Upper House, 
from the time when he ceased to hold office under the Melbourne admi- 
nistration, freely and fearlessly criticising the measures of each and every 
administration, whether Whig or Tory, in its turn. 

Well, the grand old hero of a hundred Parliamentary fights is gone to 
his rest. Had he died in the height of his popularity—as the counsellor, 
adviser, and defender of Queen Caroline, or more nearly at the zenith of 
his fame as a Reformer—his exit from the theatre of life would have been 
marked by louder shouts of applause ; but when we think on the activity 
which has marked him ever since his retirement from public life down 
to within the last few years, we can scarcely say that he has outlived his 
reputation. He has outlived his contemporaries, one and all ; but it will 
be long before the name of Henry Brougham is wiped out of the list of 
English Statesmen and English Philanthropists. 

One anecdote about him and we have done. It was not his philan- 
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thropic efforts, not his statesmanship, not his oratory, nor his law, on 
which he prided himself most, but his mathematical attainments. He 
used to say that if nature had designed him for anything great, it was for 
a mathematician. And therefore, as he began with mathematics, so it 
was a subject connected with mathematical science to which he devoted 
his mind in the very last important publication which he gave to the 
world. A ¢e principium, tibi desinet. 

It is strange that with a mind so restless and energetic, and revelling 
as he did so thoroughly in work for its own sake, he could have chosen as 
the motto over the door of his villa at Cannes such words as these: 
“Inveni portum: Spes et Fortuna valete.” But so it was. He sought a 
port and he found it there, upon the shores of the bright blue Mediterra- 
nean; and there, quietly and insensibly, he passed to his long rest. 
Requiescat. 

He lies buried there in the Protestant cemetery ; but one cannot help 
thinking that Westminster Abbey would have been his more appropriate 
resting place. If it be true, as old A®schylus says, that “men make a 
city,” why the Abbey should be opened to the wroAimop0o: and closed to the 
wxrodrowol, is more than we can tell. 





KING THEODORE. 


THE potentate whose career has just come to so tragical an end, was 
one of the most remarkable men of modern times. In his character we find 
the most curious mixture of conflicting qualities, of sound political wisdom 
and egregious folly, of cunning and rashness, of cruelty and magnanimity- 
His career shows him to have been a man of singular moral power, and 
of great military genius. By sheer force of character he raised himself to 
the pinnacle of power in his own country; and by the infatuation of mad- 
ness he has brought destruction upon himself. 

The man who has lately occupied so much of public attention under 
the name of King Theodore, was a person of very humble birth. His 
mother is said to have sold in the streets of the Abyssinian towns the 
native equivalent for gin, although it would have cost any man his tongue 
to have said so after Theodore had come to the throne. He managed 
to get into the army, and to raise himself by his military talents to a posi- 
tion of influence in it. 

The system of government prevalent in Abyssinia at that time was a 
curious one, having a certain resemblance to that which prevailed in 
France under the last kings of the Merovingian dynasty. In France, 
the Mayor of the Palace held despotic sway in the name of the king, who 
was virtually his prisoner. In Abyssinia, the Grand Vizier was the actual 
ruler, although all his acts were done in the name of the titular emperor, 
whom he kept under guard in Gondar or Debra Tabor. This Grand 
Vizier claimed sovereignty over the whole country; but the chiefs of 
Tigré, and Godjam, and Shoa, were practically independent sovereigns, 
and the imperial rule was really confined to central Abyssinia. 

Dedjatz Kassai, who was afterwards to become known as King Theodore, 
was sent by Ras Ali, the Grand Vizier, to govern a district near Senaar. 
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The Vizier’s mother lived in that district, and Kassai was in some measure 
under her orders. He had from his earliest youth been impressed with 
the belief that he was destined by Providence to fill the highest place in 
the country, and to restore the glories of Ethiopia; and he managed to 
provide himself with so powerful a following, that he was able to revolt 
against the authority of the Queen-Mother, and to defeat the troops she 
sent against him. He knew that he could not yet contend with the Grand 
Vizier, and he made craft do the work of force. He declared that he was 
still the faithful subject of Ras Ali; that he had only rebelled against the 
unwarrantable interference of the Queen; and he induced the Grand 
Vizier to grant him an amnesty, and receive him into high favour. He 
was allowed to put {himself again at the head of his troops, and in his 
wars against the Arabs he so disciplined them in the arts of native warfare, 
and so gained their entire confidence, that ever afterwards his army 
proved invincible. All this while the Queen-Mother was striving to get 
him disgraced. But she was no match for the young soldier: he pene- 
trated her intrigues, and always found means to defeat them. 

His power with the soldiery grew so rapidly, that, in 1852, or there- 
abouts, he found himself strong enough to rise openly against the Ras. 
The latter sent an army against him; but it was immediately defeated. 
The Ras now mustered his whole strength and advanced in person against 
Kassai. The royal army was much larger and stronger than the insurgent 
force, but Kassai’s military genius was worth more than the odds against 
him, and again victory declared for the young rebel. He followed the 
royal army, and attacking it in the open plain, completely destroyed the 
power of the Grand Vizier. 

The only obstacle to his acquirement of supreme power was now the 
rivalry of the great chiefs. Ubye, chief of Tigré, was his principal com- 
petitor ; and with him the young aspirant to the purple considered it politic 
to treat rather than fight. He agreed with him that they should both 
submit their claims to sovereignty to the decision of the great men of the 
nation, and meanwhile observe atruce. But he soon saw that the council 
would elect Ubye, and that Abba Salama, the Coptic primate, would 
gladly crown him emperor. He, therefore, applied to a Romish bishop 
named Jacobis, who was in the country as a kind of missionary, and pro- 
mised to make the Romish faith the national religion if he would crown 
him at once; Jacobis promised to do so; but he little knew the sub- 
tilty of the man he had to deal with. Kassai only used his under- 
standing with Jacobis to induce the native Abuna to comply with his 
wishes ; and it was ultimately arranged that the latter should crown 
him emperor, on condition that all Romish priests were banished the 
country. 

It was in 1855 that Dedjatz Kassai became “ Theodoros, King of Kings 
of Ethiopia.” The coronation proclamation informed the lieges that any 
man who dared in future to speak of Dedjatz Kassai, the humble son of 
humble parents, would have his offending tongue torn out of his head. 
Theodore gave forth that he was the lineal descendant of King Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba ; and he declared his intention of driving the 
Turks out of Jerusalem, and seating himself upon the throne of his 
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“ancestors.” There is a native prophecy to the effect that a certain King 
Theodore, who reigned over Abyssinia eight centuries ago, will come 
to life again, and restore Ethiopia to the great position she once held 
among the nations of the earth ; and the Theodore who has just closed his 
strange career, declared himself to be this identical Theodore returned 
into the flesh according to the prophecy. He commenced his reign 
in a manner that promised that he would do a great deal towards im- 
proving the condition of the country. His wonderful force of character 
and great military skill enabled him to put down all opposition to his 
rule, and the country for a brief period enjoyed the unwonted blessings of 
peace. He put down the slave-trade, and even purchased Christian 
slaves that he might set them free ; and he took from the feudal chiefs 
the despotic power they had been in the habit of exercising cruelly upon 
their people, and established a judicial system throughout the country. 
But soon he began to exhibit a degree of pride that must have had its 
root in madness, He affected to deal on terms of equality with God; 
and believing it to be his mission to punish his people who had in some 
way offended this pride, he used his power to desolate many provinces. 
It may easily be imagined that a man with such notions would be sure to 
find something offensive in the attitude of the British Consul and British 
Envoy. The latter knowing themselves to represent a really great power 
at the court of a barbarian prince, would not be likely to show as much 
humility as he, holding himself to be the greatest monarch on earth, 
would expect them to exhibit in his presence. 

No more remarkable illustration of the proverb “ whom the gods would 
destroy they first make mad,” could be found than is supplied by the 
later episodes of King Theodore’s reign. Inspired by the infatuation of 
madness, he detained our people in a manner that could not possibly do 
him any good, and in the midst of home troubles he compelled a distant 
power to enter his country and destroy him. His pride kept him con- 
stant in his madness ; and on the 13th of March, 1868, he fell at the 
head of the troops who had remained faithful to him, as the British flag 
was carried over the ramparts of Magdala. 





JOHN BURNET. 


IN the artist world we have lost John Burnet, the eminent engraver, at 
the ripe old age of 84. A native of Scotland, and a member of the family 
of Gilbert Burnet, the celebrated historian and Bishop of Salisbury, he 
came south with little else than a knowledge of etching and engraving, 
which he had learned in company with Wilkie. Arriving in London not 
long after Wilkie, the two Scots worked hand in hand, and Burnet gained 
his first steps to fame and independence by engraving Wilkie’s pictures. 
He also engraved many Rembrandts and other treasures of the National 
Gallery. He was the author of some “ Practical Hints on Painting,” as 
fresh now as when they were first published some half a century ago, and 
illustrated with etchings by his own hand. It is not often that we find in 
one man the artist, the writer on art, and the art critic, combmed so well 
and so harmoniously as they were in John Burnet. 
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MR. JOHN CRAWFURD. 


AMONGST other celebrities whom we have recently lost is Mr. John 
Crawfurd, the oriental scholar and ethnologist. Of Scottish birth and 
extraction, and brought up, like Brougham, in the learned circles of 
Edinburgh, he went to India when quite young, and accompanied 
Lord Minto to Java, where his knowledge of the eastern languages 
procured him a permanent post; he afterwards embodied the know- 
ledge which he then obtained in his “History of the Indian Archi- 
pelago.” He subsequently filled high civil posts at Singapore, in Siam, 
Burmah, and Pegu ; and here, too, he busied himself in preparing a 
grammar and dictionary of the Malay languages and of the Philippine 
archipelago. He was a fine old gentleman, somewhat of the old school; 
self-made and therefore self-reliant and independent, but courteous and 
kind, though bold and persevering in the maintenance of his own opinions ; 
and all members of the Geographical and Ethnological societies will miss 
the tall form of the evergreen veteran who scarcely ever failed to take part in 
their discussions. 





MR. SAMUEL BENTLEY. 


AT Croydon, on the 13th of April, in his 83rd year, died Mr. Samuel 
Bentley. He was the eldest surviving son of Edward Bentley, Esq., 
Principal of the Accountant’s office in the Bank of England, by Anne, 
only sister of John Nichols, Esq., F.S.A., the historian of Leicester- 

. Shire, and formerly Editor of Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine. He was 
educated at St. Paul’s School, and afterwards bred as a printer in the 
office of his uncle, of whom he became a partner under the name of 
“ Nichols, Son, and Bentley,” which is the imprint upon this Magazine 
from the month of April, 1812, to the close of 1818. He then entered into 
the same business in Salisbury-street, Fleet-street, in partnership with his 
youngest brother, Richard, who subsequently succeeded to the business of 
Mr.,Colburn the publisher of the Vew Monthly Magazine, and is now Pub- 
lisher to her Majesty. Mr. Bentley afterwards took a nephew into part- 
nership, and carried on business for some years at Bangor House, 
Shoe-lane, under the firm of Samuel and John Bentley, Wilson, and Fley. 
Mr. Bentley was a good scholar and a man of refined taste. He took a 
pride in the art of his profession, and obtained a celebrity for fine printing, 
particularly in working from wood-blocks, before skill in that branch was 
so generally diffused as it is now. He was also both accurate and labo- 
rious. There are few better indexes than those to his uncle’s “ Literary 
Anecdotes,” and they were his work. He also performed the same 
useful office to Mr. Surtees’s “ History of Durham.” In 1818 he printed 
an edition of “Concio de Puero Jesu,” written by Erasmus, at~ the 
request of Dean Colet, the founder of St. Paul’s School, to be there pub- 
licly recited ; and to this is prefixed a Latin dedication to Dr. Sleath, then 
head-master, followed by an address to the reader in the same language. 
But the work by which Mr. Bentley’s name will be chiefly remembered 
is the “ Excerpta Historica,” royal 8vo, 1831, which, not undeservedly, is 
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often called by his name. It was formed from the contributions of Sir 
Charles Young, Sir Harris Nicolas, Mr. Duffus Hardy, and others of the 
most learned record-antiquaries, and edited by Mr. Bentley with peculiar 
care. Indeed, the calamity which soon after befel him of a deprivation of 
sight was partly attributed to his painful scrutiny of the originals of this 
work. When nearly blind, Mr. Bentley for some years continued his busi- 
ness with success, but in April, 1853, he altogether relinquished it. He had 
married in 1825 a lady who survives him, by whose affectionate solicitude 
and unceasing attention he was not only enabled to partake of all the 
ordinary pleasures of society, but even to enjoy and appreciate the beauties 
of nature and of art which he surveyed in her company. His remains were 
interred in the cemetery at Croydon. 





M. LOUIS DE LA HAYE. 


On the same day with Lord Brougham, there died in Paris a once 
celebrated pamphleteer, “the Timon of the Orleanist period,” M. Louis 
de la Haye, Vicomte de Cormenin. He was brought up for the law, but 
instead of following his profession, wrote verses and wooed the Muses, 
and abused England heartily in the Mercure de France and other 
periodicals. Napoleon rewarded him with the post of auditor of the 
Council of State, and he held the same post under Louis XVIII. He after- 
wards took up the subject of administrative law, on which he wrote some 
works which were in high esteem. He was for many years one of the 
Chamber of Deputies, to which he was sent by the city of Orleans, and, 
whilst holding a seat there, he became the champion of popular liberties 
as against the Ultra-Royalist party. He afterwards protested against the 
accession of the Orleans dynasty, to whose fall his biting and cutting 
pamphlets no doubt contributed. During the Republic he took his seat 
in the Constituent Assembly as representative of the Seine ; but whether a 
Republican or not, he was never zealous on behalf of a republic in France, 
and he acquiesced in the state of things around him, and accepted what he 
could not alter. The Siecle, of May 8, quietly announces the death of M. 
de Cormenin, as having happened “ yesterday ”; but adds, “as for Timon, 
the vigorous pamphleteer, he died a long time ago.” The work by which 
he will be best and longest remembered is his Ovateurs Francais, a 
work full of lively sketches of the principal parliamentary orators under 
the Restoration and the subsequent governments. The fierce pamphleteer 
was in private life as gentle as a lamb, and his death is lamented as having 
taken away a practical philanthropist who could ill be spared. 








